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Isles shared with him the doubtful privi¬ 
lege of witnessing the arrival of this 
unique visitor, but certainly not one had 
a thought of the horror which it brought 
with it 

It was a meteor, sure enough, but of 
enormous proportion, far and away the 
largest humanity has any record of; so 
large that it might rank as a baby planet, 
one of those small dark bodies with which 
space is thought to be profusely pep¬ 
pered and which are invisible until they 
get well within the grasp of our sun. 

Of course on that particular morning 
Batson overslept and arrived in the din¬ 
ing-room a good twenty minutes later 
than his fellow boarders. They appeared 
to be greatly excited and their interest 
was centered around some half a dozen 
copies of the Brightsea Advertiser. 

‘ ‘ Here, Batson/’ cried an acquaintance 
(Dyke of Wakefield & Buggies), “have 
a squint at this. You know a bit about 
these things, don’t you!” And he hand¬ 
ed him the sheet, which Batson at once 
saw was a special run out by the enter¬ 
prising editor. 

Where Dyke had gleaned the knowl¬ 
edge of his early studies he could not say. 
However, he was flattered by the pub¬ 
licity of the appeal and the sudden arrest 
of the clatter as all eyes were turned in 
bis direction. 

“Well, not a great deal; an amateur, 
you know,” replied Batson modestly as 
he scanned the bold type and, suppress¬ 
ing his amazement, read; 

“GIANT METEOR FALLS 

NEAR ROMNEY! 

“DIAMETER THREE HUN¬ 
DRED FEET.” 

“COUNTRY-SIDE ON FIRE! 

DOZEN FARMS VANISH! ’' 

“Ah! I thought sb,” said he, with de¬ 
liberation. 

“Thought what?” queried Dykes im¬ 
patiently. 

“That something like this would hap¬ 
pen,” said Batson, shaking his head 
gravely. "When I saw that big chap go 
sailing by last night—” 

“You sew it! Where! What was it 
like!” cried a dozen eager listeners. 

“Oh I happened to be out late, doing 
a little star charting, you know, when 
this great brute came swinging along. 
Rushing, he was! Big as a house, and all 
a mass of red flames. I guessed by the 
line itwas going it would fall somewhere 
around Romney way, and I tell you I 
felt mighty glad 1 wasn ’t living there. It 
was a magnificent sight; likely the world 
will-never see such another. You missed 
something,” he added in lordly regret. 


During the morning the strain upon 
his inventive faculties was exhaustive, 
though a hasty scanning of the Adver¬ 
tiser gave him some pointers; the editor 
was a talented man in this direction and 
had let himself go; not often had a local 
sheet the ohance to forestall the great 
dailies. These, when they arrived, were 
simply a mass of huge flaring headliners 
of the most startling nature, and the 
matter which they headed warranted the 
display, for it transpired that the descent 
of this unique arrival had been accom¬ 
panied by a serious loss of life and de¬ 
struction of property. 

It had apparently descended in the 
curve of a speeding missile a few hun¬ 
dred yards south of the village of Rum- 
ford, there torn a gash in the ground a 
hundred feet in depth and many long, 
and from there it had bounded like a 
rubber ball for a half mile, erasing a 
third of the hamlet before rising clear of 
the balance, alighted again, dented an- 
other hole in the countryside, snuffing 
out a large farm in the act; and then, 
in decreasing leaps, had covered another 
two miles of farm land; leaving a trail 
of awful destruction in its wake prelim¬ 
inary to ceasing its activities. 

It now reposed, a vast glowing incan¬ 
descent ball in the extensive Romney 
marshes, which, in flat, water-sagged 
wastes, extend into the Thames estuary. 
So far as a hasty survey could be accur¬ 
ate, over five hundeed persons had per¬ 
ished in this disastrous landing. Of this 
appalling number the greater proportion 
had utterly vanished, and the remainder 
were merely charred remnants burnt to 
a cinder by the intense heat of the pass¬ 
ing monster. 

Among these latter were the occupants 
of the celebrated Wyvenortb Hell, the 
scat of twonty generations of Wyvens; 
the direct and last representative with 
his ontire family had perished and the 
stately Tudor pile had in a second be¬ 
come a molten furnace in the fiery breath 
of the giant as it almost brushed the 
walls in passing. Even now as it lay, 
with one-fourth of its vast bulk buried, 
it was impossible to approach within a 
radius of a couple of miles, and already 
for that space every house, every blade of 
grass, and overy vestige of inflammable 
material had been consumed. And be¬ 
yond this radius fires were hourly break¬ 
ing out, the tremendous and sustained 
heat rapidly drying to tinder an ever in¬ 
creasing area. 

It was estimated to be three to four 
hundred feet in diameter. All London 
was flocking to the spot and the railroads 
in that district had suspended their set 
schedules to send everything on wheels 


packed with excursionists of the vicinity. 
Autos, aeroplanes, ancient four-horse 
char-a-banes, costers with their mokes, on 
wings, on foot, on wheels, a vast multi¬ 
tude were pouring that way. Business 
had entirely ceased, workers in offices, 
stores, factories and docks simply laid 
down their tools and joined the black 
tide. A mania had taken possession of 
the populace to view this giant arrival 
from out of the depths of uncharted 

The impact of its first alighting had 
been distinctly felt in the metropolis, the 
severity of the blow and the tremendous 
crash which accompanied it were at first 
thought to be of a subterranean nature 
and occasioned much alarm, but tele¬ 
phonic news from the neighborhood of 
the descent soon set the presses whirling 
and the “specials” broadcast the bare 
facts. 

The excitement became intense and 
great crowds flocked the streets of the 
city. Primrose Hill, and the heights at 
Highgate and Hampstead were black 

ity striving to obtain a view of the mon¬ 
ster, for it was very clearly visiblo from 
these points as a brilliant rose-tinted, 
glowing disc which threw its radiance 
even upon the watchers themselves and 
paled the star spangled dome far boyond 

An hour before dawn the main arteries 
leading to the marshes were packed tight 
with a jostling throng, and daylight wit¬ 
nessed a veritable stampede of unheard- 
of proportions in progress. 

Hour by hour, the infection of that 
endless, hastening stream spread to the 
more phlegmatic, until they, too, found 
the urge irresistible. London was fast 
emptying; commerce had ceased os.it had 
not ceased since the days of the great 

The wildest rumors and predictions 
were in circulation, proclaimed and ac¬ 
cepted with conviotion. 

“The heat would destroy tire city it¬ 
self; the shock had deflected the path of 
our planet and we should be engulfod by 
the sun,” and so forth. The authorities, 
alarmed at the total disruption of com¬ 
merce, had endeavored to stem the tido 
by aid of police and military, but, short 
of actual warfare, no human efforts 
could prevail. 

For two days this frenzy of unreason¬ 
ing curiosity raged. Then such prosaic 
matters as a scarcity of bread, meat, coal, 
and the exposure to the eleniouts of those 
earlier multitudes unable to force their 
return, asserted themselves. For the 
most sublime events cannot maintain 
their hold when confronted by hunger 
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and exposure. In those first two days 
there was no returning, hundreds of 
thousands had therefore been compelled 
to remain in the vicinity of the marshes, 
or move further abroad, but now, strong 
in numbers and desperation, these great 
mases drove their weight against the in¬ 
coming stream and slowly brought them 
first to a standstill and then to a retreat. 

Ever increasing in weight by a succes¬ 
sion of frontal waves, retreating to save 
their lives, the tide turned and rolled 
citywards. By the third evening London 
had refilled and the “Great Stampede” 
was over, to be ever remembered as one 
of the most inexplicable manias which 
humanity has experienced. 

A week later men still read the morn¬ 
ing papers with a pleased interest, not¬ 
ing fresh data of the scientific bodies, 
minutely watching it with the compla¬ 
cency of parents observing the growth of 
their progeny. And dense throngs from 
all over the country still streamed to 
view in awe the glowing giant, which now 
had appreciably cooled and was in the 
dull red stage, although it was even yet 
unapproachable within half a mile. 

For the last few days a providential 
spell of wet weather had held further 
conflagrations in check, and it was hoped 
that danger from this source was no 
longer to be apprehended. Batson, on 
his return to town—he refused toshorten 
his stay at Brightsea by a single day- 
made a Sunday excursion to the spot. He 
returned with his belief in the stability 
of our solar system badly wrecked. It 
certainly was an incredibly huge mass 
viewed on those flat marshes, and it en¬ 
tailed a strenuous effort of the imagina¬ 
tion to picture the thing hurtling 
through space and eventually, after who 
could say how many years rudderless 
traveling, coming to rest not thirty min¬ 
utes from his own doorstep. 

A good three hundred feet it reared 
its visible bulk aloft—nearly a fourth was 
hidden deep in the mnek of the marshes; 
its height, weight and composition were 
already common knowledge, and, so far 
as the latter went, differed only in 
quality from a similar sized section of 
our own planet, radium, gold, and nickel 
being largely in excess. Even on his 
visit two weeks after its descent it was 
still faintly red in the daylight and dis¬ 
tinctly luminous in the night, and the 
heat at half a mile was quite perceptible. 

“Lumme! She’s a whopper all right! 
To think I was the first to spot her.” 

He dwelt for some time with much 
satisfaction upon the thought, though its 
veracity was not acknowledged by the 
correspondence the press received from a 
host of individuals with identical claims. 


He returned to town, a thoughtful and 
expanded being. He could not detach 
himself from the majesty and awe of that 
lonely flight through cold, dark, incalcul¬ 
able space. Expert opinion was veering 
to the belief, however, that this was no 
wanderer of lengthy (in light years) 
duration, but rather was it more prob¬ 
able that, due to some stupendous con¬ 
vulsion, a fragment had been tom from 
some distant unknown world and hurled 
beyond the gravitational radius of its 
parent and had under the attraction of 
other bodies continued its course until, 
passing close to our planet, it had been 
captured and forced to alight. 

That this should be its origin entailed, 
of course, an almost endless chain of 
miracles, but then so does the daily exist¬ 
ence of untold heavenly bodies. In its 
flight through the lower strata of our at- 

circled our world at least once, and prob¬ 
ably several times at a great distance— 
it became plastic from the intense heat 
generated by the friction and, whatever 
its previous form, was moulded into its 
present globular shape. This trans¬ 
formation would take place probably be¬ 
tween ten and twenty miles from the 
earth’s surface, or, rather, it would com¬ 
mence then and culminate at a somewhat 
lesser hiegbt. And so, having learned all 
that the man in the street could readily 
assimilate, the great commonsense public 
later on shelved the incident and re¬ 
turned to its daily menu of crime and 

Some two months after this unique 
landing our friend Batson, one Sunday, 
was stretched full length in the shade of 
a patch of gorse on Hampstead Heath. 
It was the last week in July, and the day 
was so sultry that even a most atrocious 
and minutely detailed murder was per¬ 
used by him without much satisfaction. 
The paper he held was one of the great 
weekly editions which appear to be in 
wireless connection with every square 
mile of land and water from pole to pole. 
It is immaterial that hd was smoking a 
cheap and nasty imitation Egyptian 
cigarette; also, that short paragraphs in¬ 
variably diverted his attention from the 
more stately solid columns. In one of 
these digressions his eye alighted upon 
the following: 

“Hertzodwina, Bosnia.—A most 
extraordinary state of panic exists 
in the hamlet of'Gorovitcha, the in¬ 
habitants of which are en masse 
migrating. The reason being, they 
assert, the presence in the neighbor¬ 
ing mountains of an unknown plant 
growth which is possessed of locomo- 


tory powers and predatory activ¬ 
ities. They maintain that two of 
their number have already fallen 
victims to this strange vegetation 
and others have had narrow escapes. 
While most probably the fatalities 
are due to entirely natural causes, 
exaggerated by ignorance and super¬ 
stition, yet the affair has attracted 
considerable attention and the au¬ 
thorities have instituted an investi¬ 
gation. Gorovitcha lies thirty-five 
miles northeast of the capital. The 
country is wild and rugged in the 
extreme. Education is practically 
non-existent.” 

“Ignorant lot, I reckon,” said Batson 
aloud. “Awful bosh. Queer, though, a 
whole village moving out; people like 
that "don’t leave home for nothing.” 

Unaccountably, his mind reverted to 
that paragraph many times during the 

On that very day two men, separated 
by many thousand miles, had barely 
escaped with their lives from dangers 
every whit as incredible as the item that 
Batson had read. And long into that 
night they sat relating to wondering and 
sympathetic friends their strange expe- 

One, a Sicilian fisherman, told with 
many crossings and expressions of grati¬ 
tude to the saints, a story of being off 
a long rocky point laying out his lines 
for the fish which at low water swarmed 
there. He had cast out his lines and was 
waiting for the turn of the tide to test 
the presence of the shoal, as then the 
catch was the most sure. Waiting, he had 
drowsed in the stern of the boat. Drows¬ 
ed until he was aroused by a gentle rust¬ 
ling on the outside of the craft, as though 
some object was passing underneath. 

Thinking that a porpoise might be be¬ 
neath the keel, engaged in scraping off 
certain marine parasites as is their occa¬ 
sional fashion, he leaned over the side, 
mildly curious. But all he could see 
was a mass of what he took at first to be 
a species of large ropelike sea-weed. Yet 
the dull green color and stout build of 
the stems and fronds were unfamiliar to 
him and attracted his attention. He de¬ 
scribed the fronds as being as long as his 
arm and nearly as thick, widening as 
they left the parent stem and with ex¬ 
tremities which seemed to be curiously 
involved series of folds 
There was something fleshy and mor¬ 
bid in their appearance which was en¬ 
hanced by their color, a dull, oily green. 
And as he gazed at the thick smooth 
stems a feeling of revulsion he could 
neither describe nor explain came upon 
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practically a ran. He uttered never a 
word until lie reached his machine. 
Bundling it and himself over the fence, 
he stopped to take a breath and, looking 
back with a long frightened starp, he 
muttered, “Crikey! Eating me upi” 
mounted his wheel and made off at a 
rapid pace for the eastern entrance. 

Now these happenings, coining so 
closely together, and, moreover, in an off 
season, attracted more attention from the 
Press than otherwise might have been the 
Case. For Batson had at once written a 
carefully composed and altogether unin¬ 
telligible account to the editor of the 
Daily Telegram. This epistle had imme¬ 
diately been passed over to a cub re- 

This youth returned with a story and a 
conviction that it was a good story. The 
Telegram ventured the thing and fea¬ 
tured it 

It took. The public, attuned to mar¬ 
vels by the advent of the Giant Meteor, 
ate it up with gusto. Windsor Park in 
a twinkling underwent an influx of hu¬ 
manity that staggered its custodians. 
But that particular spot where Batson 
had met his weird adventure was ringed 
by constables; the authorities, upon per¬ 
using the account, had with prophetic 
acumen requisitioned the available local 
force and wired the city for assistance. 

The officials, with a small force of at¬ 
tendants, made an immediate inspection 
of the spot and to their amazement dis¬ 
covered that the account in the Press was 
entirely correct For they came upon 
the growth now enormously multiplied 
and extended so that it covered an area 
of nearly a quarter of an acre; whether 
one or innumerable individuals, they did 
not endeavor to ascertain, but promptly 
with scythe and bill-hook they shortly 
had the queer repulsive-looking stuff 
reaped and in piles and, with the assist 
ance of a liberal drenching with coal-oil, 
fiercely burning. 

Then, with mattock and shovel, they 
turned the ground over and spread a 
coating of unslaked lime over all. As a 
good steward, the head ranger’s action 
was commendable, but in the sight of 
science it was an execrable sacrilege. 
When Hew finally received the official 
sanction to investigate not a vestige could 
be found. But the unavoidable leakage 
from the assistants and the emphatic af¬ 
firmation of Batson constituted a base of 
proof which could not be ignored or over¬ 
ridden. 

Then commenced the reign of the 
scientific and pseudo-scientific writer in 
the daily press. Explanations .and 
theories were let loose upon the public by 
the score, to be quickly discounted by 


the characteristically restrained utter¬ 
ance of the great Botanist-Biologist, Sir 
James Tybhouse—the celebrated intro¬ 
ducer of Balsae Tybhenus, a most eco¬ 
nomical substitute for silk—who ad¬ 
vanced the supposition that this and 
other more remote cases reported of 
strange growths might possibly be con¬ 
nected with the recent visitor from the 
depths of space. As he remarked in an 
interview granted to Nature, it was con¬ 
ceivable that this fragment cast forth by 
some unknown planet might have come 
to us not at all altered from its original 
condition carrying its freight of dormant 
seeds only awaiting a favorable environ¬ 
ment to quicken. When it encountered 
the uppermost strata of our atmosphere 
though infinitely rarefied immediately 
every movable object would be swept 
from its surface before the friction re¬ 
duced it to a plastic incandescent mass. 

These particles, though following their 
parent for a while, would eventually 
drop behind and descend upon our globe. 
Life in such a planet might be hardly 
translatable into terms which we could 
-comprehend, yet the basic factors for all 
growth, heat and nutrition, were here. 
Of course, in problems such as this one 
could never attain to more than a logical 
deduction of the probabilities, yet it ap¬ 
peared to him, etc., etc. 

Coming from such a source, this opin¬ 
ion fired the imagination of the public 
and quickly became accepted as the only 
plausible explanation of these extraordi¬ 
nary growths. Hardly was the print of 
this interview dry when the Dorking 
tragedy sent a thrill, of horror through 
the British Isles, and from being a 
scientific curiosity the matter was in a 
single morning transformed into a dead¬ 
ly menace to countless lonely homesteads 
and hamlets. For on the outskirts of this 
old-world slumbering country town a 
woman and her little girl, straying on 
the great waste moorland there, had been 
done to death by these terrible invaders. 
Mere bloodless shells, they had been dis¬ 
covered lying amid a tangle of the 
growths at the bottom of a little secluded 
dell in a lonely part of the heath. The 
child still held in her baby hand a bunch 
of wild flowers not yet withered. The 
growth was identical with that encount¬ 
ered by the Ardgov&n shepherd. 

A crowd of inflamed townsmen had 
immediately proceeded to the spot 
and, falling upon the stuff, had with 
scythe and fire obliterated it. This 
time, however, a government expert 
was on the spot before the destruction 
was completed and secured a collec- 
tor’s-case full of fragments of the 
stems and their appendages. While 


mere unrelated fragments, they yet 
formed a solid base for biological de¬ 
duction; and it at once became known 
that a totally incomprehensible form of 
life had arisen in our midst, partaking 
of both vegetable and animal attri- 

Science could only describe its struc¬ 
ture and hold in suspense any estimate 
of the physiological functioning. Even 
yet the point is a source of much en¬ 
venomed controversy among the sa- 

slight attachment to the soil and might 
secure a portion of their nourishment 
therefrom was possible, as a series of 
filaments at the base of some of the 
stems appeared to indicate; yet the 
stems themselves were distinctly of ani¬ 
mal structure, being, in fact, canals of 
assimilation with walls of' immensely 
tough gristle. The appendages were 
more complex feeders of these stems, 
possessing a nucleus of striated fibres 
very suggestive of sensory nerve ma¬ 
terial. 

Externally they bore several orifices 
hidden by a folding membrane. Within 
each of these lay a hollow tapering 
tube of hornlike composition, about an 
inch and a half in length and sharpened 
to the edge of a lancet. Inside this tube 
lay the lancet itself, a thin blade of the 
same homy substance. The function 
of these organs was obvious; a more 
efficient and deadly weapon for rending 
a victim and absorbing its blood and 
finely divided flesh could not be im¬ 
agined. In short, the stems were grasp¬ 
ing limbs of cablelike strength, and the 
thick fleshy appendages were the rend¬ 
ing and masticating organs, probably 
also sensory centers of narrow limits. 
The fragments of the tuberous bodies 
they were known to possess were of 

of evidence of their anatomical struc¬ 
ture.; their cellular composition being 
quite unlike any living tissue hitherto 

These were the broad lines of the in¬ 
vestigation and as much as the general 
public could understandingly absorb. 
The complex detail with which minute 
research .invested the fragments, and 
eventually constituted a literature of 
its own, belonged solely to the devotees 
of science. But one thing was certain: 
humanity had a new and extremely 
dangerous enemy to face; to what ex¬ 
tent, only the powers of these strange 
things to multiply and adapt them¬ 
selves to their new environment could 
tell. That the various governments 
took a grave view of the visitation was 
at once apparent, for strenuous efforts 
to exterminate these growths were at 
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future—were hastily got under way to 
combat what the savants predicted 
might descend upon humanity at any 
moment; an influx of those alien forms 
of life upon a scale inconceivably vast. 
For they realized by the wide area of 
their operations that the late tragedies 
were but the sporadic actions of the 
van of the host rapidly engendering, 

powers of multiplying and adapting 

In such an uproar was the country 
that this reorganization was rushed 
through without an hour's delay, 
spurred to feverish haste by wireless 
reports from a hundred varied sources 
at home and abroad telling of fresh 
and more serious outbreaks on land 
and water. And so Went by the last 
few days of July. 

The first of August saw the com¬ 
mencement of the hottest month ever 
known in Northern Europe, an August 
Which would have lived long in the 
memory of man even had it not proved 
very nearly the final month for the en- 

registered absurd heights and the 
northern nations gasped and panted. 
Day after day the mercury crept up and 


up, 9! 


d then with a jump tc 
which it may have held for ten 
days or even thirty; for from the fifth 
day of August the people ceased to take 
the least interest in the matter and it 
is doubtful if even any records were 
kept. For by the end of the first five 
days of the month the world had be- 

thc fate confronting it; which was 
nothing less than the abrupt cessation 
of all traffic by water and the fast ap¬ 
proaching extermination of every edi¬ 
ble form of life upon our planet. 

Probably the abnormal temperature 
was tho immediate cause of the almost 
spontaneous and undreamt-of extension 
of the invaders. The first news of the 
outbreak was from the island of Cor¬ 
sica, and the wireless message came on 
the fourth day of the month and was 
merely a bald statement that the island 
was encircled by an extraordinary belt 
of what appeared to be a giant species 
of seaweed. This was in the early 
dawn and likely the operator’s own 
conception of the phenomenon; for a 
little later came a more urgent mes¬ 
sage, a pressing pica for advice and aid 
from the civic body of Ajaccio, the cap¬ 
ital, who were obviously alive to the 
fact that this was no mere unique drift 
■ of harmless weed. 

Yet so little did they grasp the real 
nature, of tho menace that they simply 
lamented over tho possible effect of the 


invasion upon their main vocation, the 
sardine fishery; and urged that aid be 
afforded the island to disperse the vexa¬ 
tious growths. On the top of that 
plaintive appeal arrived a rush Of ex¬ 
cited reports of like conditions from 
the great ports in every part of the 
Mediterranean. But these were mes¬ 
sages of senders who understood the 
gravity of the menace, and they had 
with hastily-requisitioned and power¬ 
fully-engined vessels essayed to destroy 
the stuff by charging full speed 
through and through the incoming 
swelling belt 

As at Corsica, the drift had made.its 
appearance in the early dawn as a line 
of apparently drifting seaweed about 
two miles distant from the coast and 
from that time rapidly increased in 
breadth toward the land, vast hordes 
rising in a continual stream to the sur¬ 
face at the well defined limit of their 
first appearance. The offensive adopted 
was entirely futile; the short channels 
the craft ploughed being immediately 
closed again by submerged thousands 
welling up from the depths, and shortly 
the vessels employed were solely occu¬ 
pied in endeavoring to extricate them¬ 
selves from the trap in which they 
found they had become entangled. 

After the impetus of the 


he great engines could make no 
headway against the densely packed 

thrashed and churned the tough growth 
to pulp, yet ever more and more slowly, 
until finally they stopped, choked by 
the dead weight and gristly strength 
of thousands of entwined limbs. A few 
escaped, the majority remained hope¬ 
lessly embedded, their crews staring in 
silent consternation at the writhing 
ceaseless movement of the enormous 
drift. 

This happened late in the day; there¬ 
after certain messages came through 
which the authorities for a little while 
suppressed; though from that moment 
a thousand wireless warnings flickered 
to a thousand incoming craft, urging 
them to make all speed possible to port, 
but at all cost to hold a good offing 
when in sight of land until notified 
further. Fast torpedo craft and rac¬ 
ing launches shot out from a hundred 
widely spread ports around the British 
coast to speak vessels lacking wireless 
fittings; and other grim vessels of war 
steamed out to sea with more militant 

Tho dawning of the fifth day of Au¬ 
gust justified the mad haste of the pre¬ 
ceding hours. Before the sun blazed its 
fall circumference above the horizon It 


whs known to the nation that their coun¬ 
try was in the act of being Isolated and 
shut off from the trafficking in foodstuffs 
so necessary to their existence. There 
could bo no reason to doubt that the prog¬ 
ress of the invasion wonld duplicate that 
of the other countries affected. The great 
crowds holiday-making at the coast re¬ 
sorts in the vicinity of the larger ports 
Were aroused by the continuous crashing 
detonations of high explosives. Rushing 
to the sea-front, they had strained their 
eyes into a thick white mist which each 
day lay upon the ocean until the rising 
sun dispersed it, to be replaced very 
shortly by haze of heat almost as douse. 

At this early hour the field of vision 
was too restricted to permit of sighting 
the initial thin line of invaders. With 
Anglo-Saxon commonsense, they return¬ 
ed to their breakfast—household stocks 
held out for several days—and, hurried¬ 
ly gulping whatever the early hour af¬ 
forded, trooped back to the front. By 
now the mist had somewhat cleared and 
the crashing reports, freed of their 
smothering blanket, came more loudly to 
the ears of the watchers in their hun¬ 
dreds of thousands at Margate and 
Ramsgate, and rattled the windows cease¬ 
lessly. 

The fifth, as many will recollect, fell 
that year upon a Sunday, and Ramsgate 
with a normal population of under 
twenty thousand, housed that day well 
over two hundred thousand. Always a 
popular resort of week-end trippers, the 
abnormal heat had not lessened its 
popularity. Among this great squeeze 
was Batson, who, with fifty thousand 
others, had availed themselves of the 
cheap Saturday to Monday excursion, all 
immensely excited by the messages of the 
vast invading hordes in the south, and 
the likelihood that any day might witness 
a similar eruption In England’s home 

Batson, with a natural aptitude for 
worming his path through crowds, before 
lohg found himself at the pierhead; later 
the press in the rear made the perform¬ 
ance impossible for anything larger than 
a weasel. Already—It was barely eight 
o’clock—the glare and power of the sun’s 
reflected rays upon the water was almost 
unbearable. The day promised to be¬ 
come the hottest yet, and land and sea 
fairly throbbed with the swelter. Though 
the mist had vanished, a fast gathering 
blur of heat was settling as a veil, which 
shortly would bring the horizon even 
closer than it had been. 

But for the moment tho incoming 
horde was clearly discerulblc. Moreover, 
the serpeutfike band was much broader, 
and by just so milch the nearer; so rapid 


THE ABYSMAL HORROR 


had been its increase that now it had 
attained to nearly hall a mile in width, 
and the rnmor went round that from the 
Bristol Channel to the North Sea it ex¬ 
tended in one unbroken vast line. 


Inert and innocuous as it appeared 
in the distance, the great crowds staring 
at that enclosing belt from many a town 
and village along the southern coast felt 
a throb of pulse and a catch at heart as 
they realized the countless millions of 
these strange growths which must lie 
even within their restricted field of 
vision. Though the last staggering news 
from Southern Europe had not yet been 
made public, they instinctively sensed 
that the awful and unique tragedies, iso¬ 
lated though they were, hinted of un¬ 
known horrors and terrible possibilities 
connected with the approach of such an 


IS and seemingly intelligent 


An hour passed and the huge drifting 
line was obviously increased. And the 
increase was more rapid than at the com¬ 
mencement of the vigil. 

The haze now was thickening upon the 
water; vessels large and small loomed up 
in the distance as blurred outlines and 

while, then, with sudden speed, faded 
into nothingness. The roaring reverber¬ 
ations of the exploding bombs crashed 
by incessantly, for now the news had 
gone round of the vigorous offensive 
measures in progress in the attempt to 
destroy or divert the things in the vicin¬ 
ity of the great shipping centers. Hun¬ 
dreds of ’planes were raining bombs on 
the drifting growth and huge-engined 
war craft were also being employed in 
cruising up and down the outer fringe, 
flailing the myriads with thrashing 
screws. Millions of the things were sliced 
to ribbons, and in the slimy swirling 
wake of each hard-driven vessel appear¬ 
ed ever a denser press of the endless 
stream of indomitable life. 

Warned by those suppressed messages, 
the vessels held to the fringe and so 
avoided the fate which had overtaken 
those enmeshed foreign craft. Yet one 
was not to escape, and the terrible 
tragedy occurred in full view of Batson 
and the crowded sea-front at Ramsgate. 
Out of the shrouding haze came at a 
forty-knot clip the lately launched 
Destroyer Ariadne. Fifteen hundred 
tons and fifteen thousand horse power, 
■she embodied the last word in marine in¬ 
ventive genius. She slipped through the 
water almost hidden by the wave cast up 
Irom the knifelike edge of her racing 

Pulsing "with vibrant resplendent life, 


second’s pause swung around in a sharp 
curve, dashed into the stupendous horde, 
striking it a slanting blow, and pene¬ 
trated several hundred feet. To the 
astounded watchers it appeared as 
though she had suddenly rung off her 
engines as she scraped over a submerg¬ 
ed sand or mudbank, for her bow was 
observed to rise high above the water line 
with a sharp mounting motion, hang 
suspended for a second and then plunge 
downward as if she had surmounted the 
obstacle. A few declared that she moved 
a little way succeeding this convulsion, 
but to the majority that strange upward 
fling was her final effort. 

IIow it happened that this unaccount¬ 
able move was taken never came to light. 
Whether it was merely the impulsive 
action of a rash hot-headed man, ah error 

defect in her steering gear can never be 
proven; no man ever learned the reason 
of that disobedience of implicit orders 
issued but a few hours earlier. Of her 
complement of one hundred and fifty- 
four officers and men not one returned. 
From where Batson stood the Ariadne 
was some two miles distant and the haze 
blurred all detail. Many had glasses, but 
they merely enlarged the smudge with¬ 
out exposing further particulars. 

But Batson could distinctly discern 
the simple fact that in the vicinity of 
the motionless craft the dark belt ap¬ 
peared to darken as though the crowd¬ 
ing millions were rising above the sur¬ 
face. Which must have actually been 
the case, for shortly it seemed as if the 
vessel was resting upon a low-lying, islet 
which grew in stature even as he strained 
his eyes in amazement at this inexplic¬ 
able phenomenon. A flash of vivid 
flame shot from the ship’s side! And 
then another and still another. The 
boom of the first explosion came crashing 
by. 

“Good lord, they’re firing!” said Bat¬ 
son to his neighbor. 

“Yus, wot they gettin’ at? Guns 
ain’t no good agin that stuff,” replied 
his cockney neighbor. 

“I reckon not; queer, they’re at it 
again,” exclaimed Batson as the vivid 
flashes broke from her side again. “I 
wonder—surely it isn’t possible—” he 
muttered excitedly. 

“Wot ain’t possible; wot you torkin’ 
abart?” queried his neighbor impatient¬ 
ly- 

“Well—that stuff qut there. Suppose 
it was big-and strong enough to be dan¬ 
gerous to a ship?” replied Batson 
thoughtfully. 

“Wot! that bloomin’ weed! Rush the 
British Nivy! No bloody fear. Might 


hurt a biby, but couldn’t do nothing agin 
the Nivy. You tike my word on that.” 

And as he spoke the wireless on the 
Ariadne was crackling its message to the 
naval craft miles away in the Thames 
estuary: “We’re caught. Send a ’plane 
with bombs, quick! This stuff is rising 
alongside—in mounds. Millions of them 
—arms twenty feet long.’’ 

Within fifteen minutes a buzzing 
’plane was hovering over the spot. But 
the Ariadne had vanished five minutes 
after the message had gone forth. Batson 
and the crowds on the front had seen the 

rise until the blurred outline of the 
Ariadne became shapeless and unrecog¬ 
nizable, and the firing ceased as the hill 
born of the ocean toweifed higher and 
higher, quickly reaching to several times 
the height of the hidden vessel. 

Aghast and speechless, the crowds saw 
the great mound abruptly subside from 
the peak into itself, flatten, hollow out 
saucer shape; and then once more there 
was only the smudgy drab of the unbrok¬ 
en level of the awful growths. 

“My Godl” muttered Batson. 

The man by his side still stared in 
silence; the expression of a puzzled child 
on his rough features. Then, close.by, a 
woman screamed, a short hysterical note. 
The cockney shivered and found his 

“My Gord! Gorn! Like me steppin’ 
on a beetle! ’Ere, wot is this stuff!” he 
turned on Batson and demanded fiercely. 

“I dunno—rightly, that is. No one 
knows,” he replied weakly. “They say it 
came on the ‘Baby’ (The people had so 
christened their giant visitor). Seeds 
they were. Blown off away high up. But 
no one knows rightly what they are— 
maybe they’re animals, maybe plants. 
Anyway, they’re terrible things—kill 
everything that comes their way—gat 
some sort of a brain, too. I tell you, we’re 
all in the soup—likely wipe out the lot of 

This supposition was purely a per¬ 
sonal opinion and by no means as yet 
commonly held. For a little while hardly 
realizing the terrible and staggering na¬ 
ture of the horrible tragedy they had 
just witnessed, the throngs on the pier 
excitedly discussed the inexplicable dis¬ 
aster; being strangely consoled by the 
unanimous assumption that some un¬ 
specified personage would be severely 

Then, abruptly, these in front became 
aware that the incoming horde had ad¬ 
vanced considerably while they had been 
settling this matter. It might not be so 
very long before the van would be brush¬ 
ing the massive granite blocks below 
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BLACK SORCERY 
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F OUK white men sat on the upper government clerk of the Mombasa office: 
balcony of the Palace Hotel in and little Watts, an ivory-trader from 
Mouibasa. It was early in the eve- the Interior. Young Cranton had just 
niug, a hot and sticky night of the kind broken the after-dinner silence with an 
which abounds on the African East ejaculation over the mohth-old follow- 
CoasL story of tho strange death of General 

There was Cranton, a young subaltern, Carver, the eminent British ethnologist, 


only six months out from 
Moots, tho consul, down from Bomporo, 
lean as a cheetah, and tanned to tile 
color of yellow-bronze; Behring, the fat 


iich tilled aim . _ 

of a Jjiyerpool paper that had come in 
that afternoon. 

“You mean to say that all this is 


true!” he demanded, turning an awe¬ 
struck face toward Moots. It was gen¬ 
erally known that Moots had been an in¬ 
timate of Carver’s for several months 
before the General’s death, which oc¬ 
curred in the Bomporo district. 

The Consul nodded through the cloud 
of smoke that hung over the balcony. 

“‘Yes, it’s true, what there is of it.” 
Moots jabbed a thumb at the paper in 
Cranton’s hand. “And, for once, there 
isn’t, a thing exaggerated. Even the 
journalistic mind isn’t capable, I think, 
of 'outdoing the reality where British 
East Africa is 

Moots elevated his feet to the railing 
wearily, and exhaled a cloud of cigarette 
smoke. Down below them, Mombasa,' 
city of strange delights and moral obli¬ 
quities, teemed with night-life—streets 
full of queer hotels, queerer shops, 
strange faces and tongues. Overhead 
the punkahs creaked softly and the talk 
along the gallery ebbed and flowed. 
There were all manner of people from 
like Cranton, 
1 of health and 
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THE MAN 


In his haze the man heard the suffer¬ 
ing mother dog whimper, heard a curious 

man with a half gone wriggle turned to 

Little Africa, some things are nasty. 
The man’s dry eyes cracked as they 
opened, wondered, burned and madd- 

For the skull had fallen off the roof 
and the hunger-crazed dog and her pups 

The man tried to hurry up and his 
legs refused. He tried to shout and his 
lips refused. He tried td pray and his 
Goa* were mixed. 

And he clasped his head and his hair 
seemed to fire his hands. 

And the man felt —feltl Felt for he 
knew not what. Just felt. And he found 
it and rolled off -the stretcher. 

I’ve done it myself. Little Africa, hut 
not that way. He rolled because death 
was near. And he crawled and pulled 
himself along—pulled with a desperate 
wish to do one thing. Crawled and drag¬ 
ged his body half groveling on the 
ground. Slumped his stomach and 
lifted it, tore a cheek on the rough 
ground and didn’t feel it Ripped a 

“Girlie,” he said to the dog as he got 
to her, “you and your babies mustn’t do 
that. All’s fair in love and war and in 
death and for the sake of babies. Bnt 
you mustn’t do that.” 

The dog tried to lick his cheek with 


the tongue that had chewed the dry head 
and the man couldn’t hold her off. 

“Keep away,” he said in a silly sort 
of command, and flicked at her with the 
strength of a fly. 

The pups kept worrying at the head, 
and the man rolled on his back. Stupid 
as a calf, he didn't seem to know what 
he was doing, yet meant to do it. And 
he got the head. 

The man held the horrid thing a mo¬ 
ment, and the weak pups .couldn’t jump 
high enough to touch it. The man 
looked at the tom, dried skin and the 
horror of it—looked at the white teeth 
and the ghastliness. Looked at a woman 
and the life that might have been and 
the ghastliness that was. Laughed! 

Then the man felt again for the 
thing he’d carried and dropped. 

■With muzzle almost to body, he shot— 
shot, Little Africa, and killed the mother 
and the pupa 

And he lay on his back, Little Africa, 
and clasped the skull to his breast. 
Clasped it and hugged it and spoke to it 
words .of love. Called it a name that 
was as dear that day as it had been years 
ago. Loved it and petted it—the skull 
of a dead, dead woman. Caressed it and 
fondled it and spoke secrets into a dried- 
up ear. Held it away and looked at it 
enamoured—drew it back to him and 
kissed it. Put it inside his shirt and 
clasped his left arm round it. Lay back 
exhausted from the violence of his 


And the man’s right hand searched 
for the revolver, found it, lifted it, wav- 
eringly aimed it The hand went limp, 
the revolver rolled from off his chest. 
The coma of death had come. 

npHE special coach carrying its own 
provisions drew up at the front of 
the store. Four persons hastily alighted. 
Capeboy driver and Kaffir jumped down 
and attended the mules. 

The four hurried over to the veranda 
of the store and stood round the pros¬ 
trate man. One man knelt down. 

“Dead!” one asked. “Too late!” 

The kneeling man shook his head 
dubiously. 

“Practically the same thing as dead,” 
he announced. 

The man worked <over the prone body 
for a moment, injected something, 
poured something into the mouth, then 
signed to the rest to help. Together they 
carried the senseless bag of bones into 
the store and laid it on the stretcher. 
And for two long anxious days and 
nights one or other of the four watched 
it and fondly attended it And on the 
third day there came sunrise. 

The insensible man’s dry eyes slowly 
opened. Half crazy they stared up. And 
the man knew that he was dead and he 
knew that he was in Heaven. 

For the dry, half crazy eyes looked 
into the eyes of a woman. 

Of a woman who, deep in her heart of 
hearts, had never once ceased to love. 
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Hideous Death Lurked at 
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always considered the fate of ‘The Wan¬ 
dering Jew’ the most terrible in fiction.” 

A sickly smile passed over his face as 

“And yet,” he continued, “it is odd 
how tenaciously people cling to life who 
profess not to care for it. If it will not 
bore you I will relate an incident which 
happened in Central India several years 


He did not wait for oui 
but plnnged at once into his story: 

“For five months I had been in India 
and the frightfulness of the climate had 
almost tom out my nerves by the roots. 
Day after day passed by in a monotony 
whieh cannot be described. Holf Sim¬ 
mons and I had plunged into the heart of 
India, he to explore and I to paint pic¬ 
tures. It had not been our intention to 
remain more than sixty days at the out¬ 
set, but Holf had broken his leg and so 
our stay was lengthened by necessity. . . 

“The incident I am describing hap¬ 
pened on a night following a particularly 
trying day spent in the bush. Tired out 
both mentally and physically, I threw 
myself upon my cot without even remov¬ 
ing my clothes. I was worn ont with 
fatigue. Ambition had left me. And yet 
I could not sleep. I rolled and tossed 
upon my cot, gazing with burning eyes 
into the mysterious blackness of the op¬ 
pressive night. The air was close and 
lifeless. My head throbbed with pain 
and my body seemed possessed of a blaz¬ 
ing fever which rendered rest impossible. 
. . . Toward midnight a faint sound 
broke the awful silence. I raised myself 
upon my elbow and listened, every nerve 
alert. The seconds sped by and all was 


“But almost as I spoke, the sound was 
repeated and in the utter solitude it 
seemed weird and unearthly. Then 
abruptly it ceased. And now the danger, 
if danger it were, seemed to have in- 


waj* of telling in what direction it lay. It 
existed. But where? 

“And. then, suddenly, without warn¬ 
ing, a piercing, fiendish shriek rose upon 
the air and echoed wildly through the 
jungle. My lips went white, and, trem¬ 
bling in every limb, I sprang from the 
cot, seized a repeating rifle which lay 
within easy reach and rushed out into the 
blackness of the night. For about a hun¬ 
dred yards I ran, and then I t ripped over 
something soft. I dropped to my knee 
and ran my hand over the object. By the 
khaki suit I identified the prostrate body 
of Holf Simmons. A deep ghastly ridge 


THE OPEN WINDOW 
encircled his neck. He was quite dead. 

“And now the moon, which had been 
hidden behind a cloud, gleamed forth in 
all its brightness as though to make some 
slight amends for its previous negligence. 

If such were t’ . 

purpose, for, 
tain of jungle, was a dark figure, pre¬ 
sumably a man, and yet it did not seem 
to have a face—just two wicked eyes 
gleaming out of the blackness. Even as 
I discovered it, I darted in pursuit. This 
was my prey! Revenge! The word 
seemed written in blazing blood before 
my eyes. 

“The next moment the form had dis¬ 
appeared into the jungle, behind the 
curtain of blackness. Desperately, in¬ 
sanely, I sped after it. It seemed like a 
return again to the dark ages when prim¬ 
itive man fought primitive man; where 
the battle for existence was waged and 
only the fittest survived. And so the two 
of us rushed blindly into the dense maze 
of jungle, and anon we came to the 
border of a swamp. The Thing did not 
stop, but rushed headlong into the heart 
of this region of sickening, gurgling 
mud. A damp, nauseating vapor rose 
from the ground which appeared to have 
been boiled in the sun all day and not 
even yet to have entirely cooled. We had 
traversed, miraculously perhaps, half a 
mile of swamp-land without mishap, 
when suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, one of my legs sank with a purl¬ 
ing splash almost up to the knee. In¬ 
stantly, as it did so, I grasped wildly 
above my head and succeeded in getting 
a grip on the overhanging branches of 

“I could feel some kind of a slimy in¬ 
sect crawling over my hand, but I had no 
time to brush it off, for the moment I be¬ 
came aware of it two arms grasped my 
leg, the one which had sunk into the 
mud, and pulled down upon it with dev¬ 
ilish strength. By the light of the moon, 
which flickered faintly through the 
branches.far above, I could dimly make 
out the terrible, repulsive figure of the 
Thing. It seemed to be half dog, half 
man and smeared with slime from head 
to foot. But the chief points of repul¬ 
sion were the eyes, which glittered in the 
semi-blackness like the eyes of a cheetah, 
and tho teeth, which resembled the fangs 
of a hunger-crazed wolf. 

beast, a hu- 


1 WAS in a quandary. What should I 
do? Ponder as I would, I could find 
no way out, and then finally Fate decid- 

“The beast lowered its head and bur¬ 
ied its fangs in the calf of my leg. As it 
did so the last vestige of civilization flick¬ 
ered from my body. I was now not only 
the' primitivb man but the savage also. 
Emitting a low cry, I drew back my one 
free foot and let drive a backward kick 
which struck the Thing square in the 
face. I laughed softly, viciously, as I 
heard the hones crack, and the slimy 
arms fell limply from my leg. 

“The fight with the beast was at an 
end; I had now to subdue the swamp. I 
struggled, strained and pulled with all 
my strength to get my leg free. The 
sweat poured from my body in streams, 
my veins stood out on my neck like whip¬ 
cord, my breath came from my lips in 
short quick gasps. For hours, it seemed, 
the grim, unequal fight went on. I grit 
my teeth and would not give up. 

“My strength was fast running low, 
when suddenly it seemed as if I gained a 
trifle. It was not much ground to win, 
but it still was something. It was suffi¬ 
cient to rekindle hope, and I brought all 
my strength together for one mighty ef¬ 
fort. The strain was terrible, but the 
end was accomplished. I freed myself 
from the swamp. One victim had been 
snatched from the horrible mud, but it 
vented its anger on the one that re¬ 
mained. Already the slime had reached 
its neck and was fast rising up to its 

“A shudder passed over me as I gazed 
at the loathsome face, now a mass of 
blood. And the mud rose above the 
mouth, crept to the nose, the eyes, the 
head. Then came a series of bubbles, and 
all was still. In the distance an owl 
hooted dismally. The horrible life had 
come to an end. The swamp had rc- 


P ELEGIN paused for 
he said: 




man octopus, which was grimly twining 
its arms about my knee. The mud half 
submerged the bloated body, and slowly, 
gradually, it was sinking lower and lower 
into the bottomless bog. And as it sank, 
it pulled me steadily down with it.” 


‘That, gentlemen, is my story. I have 
simply repeated it to prove my point— 
that one clings to life even though one 
longs for death. I cannot recall ever 
having had a desire to live, and yet a 
score of timcs'I have fought for life with 
all my strength. In India, especially, ex¬ 
isting had grown distasteful to me. The 
monotonoy of heat and silence, I be¬ 
lieved, was crushing me either toward 
death or insanity. I can not explain the 
condition. I suppose it is just another of 
the many complexities of earth which I 
have never been able to master. Even at 
this moment, the craving for life is dead 
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I felt as though I could not live until the 
mystery was cleared. And then my eyes 
fell on oue of the pictures which hung 
with its face to the wall. Pelegin no 
longer could protest at my looking. So 
I turned the picture and eagerly gazed 
Upon it. 

It was a picture of a sandstorm, a pic¬ 
ture exactly like the one he had just 
painted for me. And every other picture 
in the room was of the same subject, 
h'ully a hundred there were in that room. 
No wonder Pelegin had complained of 
the repetition of life! 

Ait hour later I was in Joint Stop¬ 
pling’s room at The Logue Club. 

“Old man,” cried Stoppling, “what’s 
the trouble? You look as though you 
had seen a ghost.” 


I told him what had happened. 

“And when I left,” I ended breath¬ 
lessly, “I brought his diary with me. 
Perhaps it will help clear up the mys- 

But when we opened the diary we 
found that it was completely blank ex¬ 
cept for a few lines which were scrawled 
on the first page. 

“Guard thy secret from another," it 
read, “entrust it not, for he who hath 
entrusted a secret hath lost it.”. 

The papers the next morning gave 
several columns to the account of Pele¬ 
gin’s death. Suicide, they called it, for 
it seems that in Pelegin’s pocket they 
found a note saying that he intended to 
die since life had grown wearisome to 


him. John Steppling smiled as he read 
the story. 

“Pelegin always carried that paper 
ill his pocket,” he said. “He hated to 

fieient courage to die.” 

And there the matter must rest. 1 
have never been able to solve the mys- 

Lotario Pelegin was wrong when he 
said one can not repeat an emotion for 1 
have lived the horror of that night a 
thousand times over. Sometimes I wake 
in the hush of the night, my forehead 
dank with a cold sweat, and I seem to 
feel a draught against my face as though 
a window is open. Perhaps I am devel¬ 
oping nerves, but nevertheless I am be¬ 
ginning to think, as Pelegin did, that 
death lurks in open windows. 
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THE CAT CALLED CARLOS 


silence, silence broken only by the hol¬ 
low beating of the old clock in the cor¬ 
ner. Then she would drop her hand and 
shake her head, and mumble, “Not to- 

And the clock would echo her words— 
-Vof. . . tonight! Not. . . tonight! 

A S I grew older, my nameless dread to 
enter the place grew upon me; yet 
through the formless pattern of my fears 
ran a thread of prickling curiosity. I 
could not dispel the fancy that I was an 
unwilling spectator of some weird drama 
stretching through the years, waiting for 
some terrifying climax. 

There came n night when X was later 
than usual with the milking, and it was 
full dark before I set out for the Melottc 
place. It was a soundless night in mid- 
August, sultry, oppressive with the 
promise of approaching storm. There 
was continuous play of lightning in the 
western sky, with never a rumble of 
thunder to break the omiuous quiet. 

The whole world seemed muffled when 
I came in sight of the Melotte place. I 
paused, tried to moisten my dry lips 
with a dryer tongue while I watched the 
play of the lightning over the dull gray 
of the barn and the sullen red of the 
house itself. The weird glimmer played 
over the curtainless windows like torch¬ 
light over oily pools of stagnant water. 

As I drew close to the house, reluc¬ 
tant feet dragging, I saw the old woman’s 
face at the open window, listening- 
listening for something in the soundless 
night! So tense was her posture, so wild 
her staring eyes, that I caught myself 
listening, too, with bated breath, while a 
cold hand seemed to brush my spine 
when I saw the gleaming eyes of the cat 
close beside her—the cat she Called 
Carlos. 

I had never seen the woman smile; 
but now a slow grimace came writhing 
over her withered face, a smile of male¬ 
volent triumph that made my flesh crawl. 
Then she nodded her head decisively— 
and in that dead silence I could hear the 
muffled beating of the old dock behind 
the walls, beating words into my strain¬ 
ing ears with each measured swing of 
the pendulum: 

Tonight. . .tonight! Tonight. . . to¬ 
night! 

lake a sleeper powerless in the grip of 
some fantastic dream, I stood there be¬ 
side the great elm tree. I saw the 
woman throw back her head and laugh 
—but no sound came from her throat. 
She rose from her chair, paused a mo¬ 
ment with that unholy smile twisting 


over her features; then she passed into 
black shadow beyond my vision. I 
heard her crutch clatter sharply to the 
floor. 

That sound seemed to break the chains 
that held me. Like a swimmer up from 
a deep dive, I shook my head and 
gasped. I turned to flee the place, 

But another sound came to my nerv¬ 
ously acute senses, halted my flight bo- 
fore it had begun. It Was a cadence of 
song far down the road, faint upon the 
still air. It stirred me with elusive 
memory. . . The tongue of the singer 
was thick, maudlin the song. Nearer- 
louder—and in a flash of memory I rec¬ 
ognized the voice, the song! I had heard 
it twenty years ago, drifting down the 

Vint Willis was coining backl 

CUDDEN weakness seized my legs; I 
0 sank down in the tall grass of the 
dooryard. 

The man passed through the hollow, 
mounted the gentle hill and came into 
view. There was stumble and drag to 
his legs, and little puffs of road dust 
curled up around his ankles as his feet 
came heavily down. 

My attention was brought back sharp¬ 
ly to the house by the dick of a latch. 
The door swung slowly open and the 
woman faltered into view, Her crutch 
was discarded, and she was clad in a 
dress of white—a bridal dress! Across 
her shrunken shoulders, over the shim¬ 
mering gown, lay a mantilla of black 
lace. A jeweled Spanish comb sparkled 
in her hair, and on her hands were 
castanets! Beside her crouched the 
gaunt white cat, his green-yellow eyes 
flaming with baleful Are upon the man 
weaving his Unsteady way along the 

She stepped out upon the door-rock, 
unsteadily down to the grass of the path. 
Then her hands went up, and I heard the 
dick of castanets. There was no breath 
of air astir in the snltry oppressiveness 
of the night, yet the leaves of the great 
elm above me seemed to stir with whis- 
pering melody, a whisper that set my 
scalp atinglc- Again the castanets 
clicked sharply—and the strains of a 
Spanish dance sang through my dizzy 
brain while those castanets rapped out 
the emphasis! 

Slowly She moved down the path. 
Slowly. . . Then she whirled out into 
the dust of the road in the figure of & 
dance, directly in the path of tho ap¬ 
proaching man. 


He halted, passed a bewildered hand 
across his eyes, tried to speak. Twico 
Ills mouth opened, but no sound came. 

She was close to him. A tremor raced 
through his body, and he found his voice, 
laughed drunkenly and put out his 
hands to grasp her. But shfe eluded him, 
whirled away while he mounted an oath 
and stumbled, after her. 

Elusive as the figure of a dream, 

of the ledge, up the winding path that 
led to the top she made her way and he 
followed, stumbling, cursing. . . . And 
there, on the rim of the ledge against 
the dark backdrop of the pines, she 
danoed in her wedding dress—danced as 
she must havo danced on her wedding 
night! 

On the dangerous edge of the fall ahe 
danced, tantalized the man with mocking 
shoulders and beckoning arms like two 
white snakes weaving in the lightning 

He leaped for her. She swung away 
from him. He lurched past her, 
stumbled on the brink of the ledge, fell 
to his knees and tottered there—swayed 

In that breatliless moment the muffled 
voice of the old clock came through the 
walls. . . 

The man recovered his balance, 
dragged himself erect, stood with feet 
braced wide. 

In silent fury the woman hurled her. 
self toward him. He gave back a step. 
She faltered, swayed; then her arms 
dropped and she collapsed like a bit of 
white cloth Unsupported. 

The man laughed with drunken exhul- 
tation, bent to put his hands upon her. 
Then a sudden cry broke from his 
throat, blood-chilling in that weird 

“My Ood—Carlos! Carlosl” 

He staggered back, futile hands 
clutching at the gaunt white demon of 
a cat that leaped upon him from the 
shadows and fastened at his face. He 
floundered back—back and over the rim 
of the lodge. 

I found my legs then. The suffocat¬ 
ing terror that had held me loosed it» 
grip, and I hurried up the path to the 
top of the ledge. 

The Widow Melotte was dead. I 
found Willis broken on the ragged rockB 
below, a look of ghastly terror fixed la 
his glassy eyes and on his ugly, twisted 
face. 

The gaunt white cat—the, cat catted, 
Cto toJ—had vanished 1 


A Chilling Tale of Horror 
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The Picture in the House 

By H. P. LOVECRAFT 


S EARCHERS after horror haunt 
strange, far places. For them are 
the catacombs of Ptdemais, and 
the carven mausolea of the nightmare 
countries. They climb to the moonlit 
towers of ruined Rhine castles, and falter 
down black eobwebbed steps beneath the 
scattered stones of forgotten cities in 
Asia. The haunted wood and the deso¬ 
late mountain are their shrines, and they 
linger around the sinister monoliths on 
uninhabited islands. But the true epi¬ 
cure in the terrible, to whom a new thrill 
of unutterable ghastliness is the chief 
end and justification of existence, es¬ 
teems most of all the ancient, lonely 
farmhouses of backwoods Hew England; 
for there the dark elements of strength, 
solitude, grotesqueness and ignorance 
combine to form the perfection of the 
hideous. 

Most horrible of all sights are the little 
vmpainted wooden houses remote from 
traveled ways, usually squatted upon 
some damp, grassy slope or leaning 
against some gigantic outcropping rock. 
Two hundred years and more they have 
leaned or squatted there, while the vines 
have crawled and the trees have swelled 
and spread. They are almost hidden now 
in lawless luxuriances of green and 
guardian shrouds of shadow; but the 
small-paned windows still stare shock¬ 
ingly, as if blinking through a lethal 
stupor which wards off madness by dull¬ 
ing the memory of unutterable things. 

In such houses have dwelt generations 
of strange people, whose like the world 
has never seen. Seized with a gloomy 

from their kind, their ancestors sought 
the wilderness for freedom. There the 
scions of a conquering race indeed flour¬ 
ished, free from the restrictions of their 
fellows, but cowered in an appalling slav- 

minds. 

Divorced from the enlightenment of 
civilization, the strength of these Puri¬ 
tans turned into singular channels; and 
in their isolation, morbid self-repression, 
and struggle for life with relentless Nat¬ 


ure, there came to them dark furtive 
traits from the prehistoric depths of 
their cold Northern heritage. By neces¬ 
sity practical and by philosophy stern, 
these folk were hot beautiful in their 
sins. Erring as all mortals must, they 
were forced by their rigid code to seek 
concealment above all else; so that they 
came to use less and less taste in what 
they concealed. Only the silent, sleepy, 
staring houses in the backwoods can tell 
all that has lain hidden since the early 
days; and they are not communicative, 
being loath to shake off the drowsiness 
which helps them forget. Sometimes one 
feels that it would be merciful to tear 
down these houses, for they must often 

It was to a-time-battered edifice of this 
description that I was driven one after¬ 
noon in November, 1896, by a rain of 
such chilling copiousness that any shelter 
was preferable to exposure. I had been 
traveling for some time amongst the peo¬ 
ple of the MiskatOnic Valley in quest of 
certain genealogical data; and from the 
remote, devious, and problematical nat¬ 
ure of my course, had deemed it conven¬ 
ient to employ a bicycle despite the late¬ 
ness of the season. Now I found myself 
upon an apparently abandoned road 
which I had chosen as the shortest cut 
to Arldiam; overtaken by the storm at a 
point far from any town, and confronted 
with no refuge save the antique and re¬ 
pellent wooden building which blinked 
with bleared windows from between two 
huge leafless oaks near the foot of a 
rocky hill. 

Distant though it was from the rem¬ 
nant of a road, this house none the less 
impressed me unfavorably the very mo¬ 
ment I espied it. Honest, wholesome 
structures do not stare at travelers so 
slyly and hauntingly, and in my genea¬ 
logical researches I had encountered leg¬ 
ends of a century before which biased 
me against places of this kind. Yet the 
force of the elements was such as to over¬ 
come my scruples, and I did not hesitate 
to wheel my machine up the weedy rise 
to the closed door which seemed at once 
so suggestive and secretive. 


T HAD somehow taken it for granted 
-*• that the house was abandoned, yet as 
I approached it I was not so sure; for 
though the walks were indeed overgrown 
with weeds, they seemed to retain their 
nature a little too well to argue complete 
desertion. Therefore, instead of trying 
the door I knocked, feeling as I did so a 
trepidation I could scarcely explain. 

As I waited on the rough, mossy rock 
which served as a doorstep, I glanced at 
the neighboring windows and the panes 
of the fanlight above me, and noticed 
that although old, rattling, and almost 
opaque with dirt, they were not broken. 
The building, then, must still be inhab¬ 
ited, despite its isolation and general 

However, my rapping evoked no re¬ 
sponse, so after repeating the summons 
I tried the rusty latch and found the 
door unfastened. Inside was a little vesti¬ 
bule with walls from which the plaster 
was falling, and through the doorway 
came a faint but peculiarly hateful odor. 
I entered, carrying my bicycle, and 
closed the door behind me. Ahead rose 
a narrow staircase, flanked by a small 
door probably leading to the cellar, while 
to the left and right were closed doors 
leadings to rooms on the ground floor. 

Leaning my cycle against the wall 1 
opened the door at the left, and crossed 
into a small low-ceiled chamber but 
dimly lighted by its two dusty windows 
and furnished in the barest and most 
primitive possible way. It appeared to 
be a kind of sitting-room, for it had a ta- 

flreplace above which ticked an antique 
clock on a mantel. Books and papers 
were very few, and in the prevailing 
gloom I could not readily discern the ti¬ 
tles. What interested me was the uni¬ 
form air of archaism as displayed in 
every visible detail. Most of the houses 
in this region I had found rich in relics 
of thfe past, but here the antiquity was 
curiously complete; for in all the room I 
could not discover a single article of de¬ 
finitely post-Revolutionary date. Had 
the furnishings been less humble, the 
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A Tremendous Novel of o 
Trip to Venus 


DRACONDA 

By JOHN MARTIN LEAHY 


OB AFTER TWELVE 
THE SCREAM 

VyE DROPPED swiftly. Down we 
went through that attenuated at¬ 
mosphere which shares .but slightly in. 
the planet's axial spin; down into those 
strata which, with depth, move ever more 
swiftly to the eastward, and yet from be¬ 
low are east winds,- and at last into that 
region of clond. 

"Looks like home,” smiled Henry 
Qualnfan. 

"Home!” ejaculated St.-Cloud. “Good 
Lord!” 

“Well, it’s a world—a terrestrial 
world. Land and water, hills and val¬ 
leys, forests and mountains—and sun 
and cloud. 

"What’s wrong with it, Morgan?” he 
added. 

“Oh, it looks all right,” returned St. 
Cloud. "But—” 

He stared down in silence. 

"Yon were butting, Morgan,” sug¬ 
gested Henry. 

“Yes,” said Bt, Cloud; “I thought of 
something—but we’ll soon be there to 

The world below had indeed an earth¬ 
like aspect, and I wondered if there were 
any intelligent creatures down there 
looking up at the Hornet, which was de¬ 
scending toward a lake coruscant in the 
rays of the great Venusian sun, In the 
east there was a stupendous mountain 
wait The height of it was awful. But 
the point toward which we were descend¬ 
ing claimed my attention, and this point 
was a little island, separated from the 
mainland by a, narrow ribbon of water. 

Lower and lower the Bomet sank, as 
gently as a snowflake falling; and at 
last, with an agitation of tiny trees and 
of foliage, it came to rest on the land¬ 
ward shore of the island. 

Our long journey was at an end. We 
had traversed that awful and ever-chang¬ 
ing gap which lies between Terra and 
Venus, and were safe and sound—with 
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Heaven ohly knew what of adventure, 
discovery (and perhaps horror) before 

In awe we pressed to the thick glass 
and looked out upon this alien world. It 
was indeed as if We had landed in some 
tellurian intertropical region. Here 
earth-like trees rose Up;. the sunlight glit, 
tered on the brilliant, luxuriant foliage; 
clouds dotted the blue Immensity above; 
and the placid sheet of water glimmered 
in the sunlight. 

' 1 Water—trees—beauty— life! ’ ’ mur¬ 
mured Morgan St. Cloud. "God moves 
in mysterious ways. Perhaps—who 
knows?— souls!" 

"Of course,” I said. 

“See ’em yet, Rider?” Henry Quain- 
fan asked. 

"Grin away,” I told him, “But would 
the Creator have made all this,” and I 
waved a hand toward that sunlit beauty 
outside, “for nothing?” 

“If anything is made for nothing, then 
nothing is made for anything,” said ho. 
"But that doesn’t prove that this world 
must be the abode of human beings.” 

"You’ll see.” 

“Of course I’ll see,’’ he smiled. 

“By Jo,” came St. Cloud’s exclama¬ 
tion, “look at that!” 

‘ ‘ What ? ” we asked, moving to his win- 

“Look at that Gargantuan Cypriped- 
iuml” 

“Oh,” said Henry, a note of disap¬ 
pointment, I thought, in his voice. 

For my part, I wondered what in.the 
world tMs Cypripedium thing was. I 
don’t know what I expected to see, but 
what I did see, thirty or forty feet dis¬ 
tant in the gloom of the forest was the 
largest and most gorgeous orchid that 
any eye ever saw. 

“What a beauty!" exclaimed Morgan. 

“Planted by the goddess Flora her¬ 
self,” Henry nodded. “But what I 
would like to see is animal life—some¬ 
thing that moves!” 

“Of course,” concurred St, Cloud. 
“Haven't seen even a mosquito, 
though.” 


“Here’s hoping we don’t! But what 
are we Btaying in here for, bottled up 
like so many Cartesian imps ? ’ ’ 

“What do you think of this Venusian 
air?” queried St Cloud. “As dense as 
some have supposed? If it is, it may 
knock us flat.” 

“Nothing like that,” Henry told him, 
“though it may render our breathing 
more or less difficult. But we’ll soon find 
that out; there’s the valve, you know.” 

Henry moved toward it forthwith. 

“Suppose,” said St Cloud, “that we 
can’t live m this world after all, even 
though it is so much like our own. You 
know, it is possible that there may he 

“Possible but highly improbable,” 
HenryBaid. “Here goes to seel” 

’Came a faint hissing sound—which, 
however, died away almost instantly— 
and a strange feeling of suffocation in 
throat and lungs. 

“How much more?” said St Cloud, a 
little anxiously. 

And I caught at that curious change 

“We’ve got it all now,” Henry re¬ 
turned after a brief pause. 

That change was in his voice, too— 
due, of course, to the density of the 
Venusian atmosphere. 

This change, however, was not one of 
volume; it was merely a curious reverber¬ 
ating quality, and by no means one pro¬ 
nounced. Indeed, it was faint, elusive 
as Curious; in a time surprisingly short 
we were unaware of any difference. 

Also, that difficulty we experienced in 
breathing gradually passed away; though 
this took place much more slowly than 
the other; indeed, it was some days be¬ 
fore respiration became normal. 

“Now to issue!” exclaimed Henry 
Quainfan, leaving the valve and moving 
towards the door. 

St. Cloud and I pressed after him— 
crowded so close that I fancy we impeded: 
his movements as he proceeded to un¬ 
loosen the fastenings. 

He worked swiftly; that Bteel-rimmed 
glass disk moved inward on its hinges— 
and (romantic vision) Henry Quainfan 
stack his head out. 
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“Just a fancy of mine.” 

“Don’t have any more fancies like 
that,” I told him. “I thought some¬ 
thing had got you.” 

“No—but I got something.” 

As he spoke, he raised his left hand. 

“What do you think of thist” 

St. Cloud gave an exclamation. 

‘‘The proof!” I cried. “Only a hu¬ 
man being could have made it!” 

“I knew you’d say that,” smiled 
Henry Quainfan. 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
DARKNESS FALLS 
T STARED at him and then at that 
thing which he was holding up for 
>r tomahawk, 


and decayed. 


jiandle 
l to tell me, ” I burst out. 


“This weapon, Rider,” he interrupted, 
“for I suppose it was a weapon, proves 
that this wild Venusian world is the 
abode of intelligent beings. But that is 
all'that it does prove. As to what those 
beings are, it tells us nothing.” 

*‘Indeed! ” I exclaimed, turning the ax 
over and over in my hands. “It tells 
me! This is man’s handiwork. Look at 
it! Great Jupiter Ammon, when you 
see your first Venusian man, I suppose 
you’ll say he’s only an hallucination or 
something.” 

“If what I see is a homo sapiens (or 
stvpidus) I suppose I will.” 

“How about it, Morgan!” I asked. 

St. Cloud reached forth a hand for the 
weapon, which he examined minutely 
and in silence. 

‘ 1 Strange, ’’ he said finally. “And yet 
not strange, after all. Where, Henry, 
did you find this!” 

Henry Quainfan stuck his thumb over 
his shoulder. 

“In there, over near the other shore. 
Nearly stepped right over it.” 

“Maybe,” suggested St. Cloud, “there 
is something else.” 

But Henry Quainfan shook his head. 

“Not in that spot.” 

“I thought the owner’s skeleton might 
be lying somewhere nearby.” 

“I thought that, too, and so looked 
carefully all around. But nothing was 
there, save what you have got in your 


“And its owner!” I queried. "What 
left it there!” 

St. Cloud shrugged his shoulders. 


“Who knows, Rider? Maybe you are 
right; indeed, I’m inclined to that be¬ 
lief myself; at the same time, though, I 
don’t blink the possibility that its owner 
might have been something very differ- 


Accordingly we went. But we did not 
find anything new. We searched the 
gloomy recesses of that island from one 
end to the other, but discovered nothing. 

When we .returned to the Hornet, the 
great sun was sinking behind the tree- 
tops in the west, the departing rays soft¬ 
ening the brilliant green of the foliage 
and drawing over distant objects a sub¬ 
tile veil of the tenderest violet, rendering 
them uncertain and lovely as visions seen 

“Great guns,” exlaimed St Cloud, 
“evening already! Where has the time 

“How long have we been here!” I 
asked Henry. 

“Don’t know. Rider. I forgot to look. 
It was just about midday when we 
landed, but we don’t know how long it 
takes Venus to make her diurnal spin— 
to say nothing of the inclination of her 

swift, like the earth’s, and that the axis 
isn’t upright to the orbital plane, which 
gives the planet days and nights of vari¬ 
able length, and seasons.” 




is for tl 

ness,” I ventured, 
pass shed light on that, by showing 
far to the north or south of the west 
point the sun is going down!” 

“Hello, Keats!” St. Cloud grinned. 
“Rider,” said Henry, “remember 
what Morgan has been pounding into my 

that will make everything clear. And on 
the earth man doesn’t get his direction 

he would be traveling south when headed 
He gets his . 






they have shown him how untrustworthy 
it is.” 

“What care we about seasons aud 
stars!” exclaimed St. Cloud. “What-ho 
for a fire and the sizzle of venison 
steak!” 

“I second the motion,” I told him. 

“For my part,” said Henry Quainfan, 
“lam going down to the point and scru¬ 
tinize the shores, like the bear that went 
over the hill to see what I can see—signs 
of men, perhaps.” 

And he grinned ; 


Accordingly St, Cloud and I se 
;o light our fire, t ‘ “ — 




cheater in hand, walked to the farther 
end of the island to sweep the margin «f 
.the lake with his powerful glasses. 

The fire was going brightly, enhancing 
the gloom of the trees, when Henry re- 

“See anything?” I asked him. 

He nodded, but remained looking at 

“Anything unusual?” I queried. 
“You’re about as communicative, at 
times, as the Sphinx.” 

“I don’t know for sure what it ia 
Let’s go out on that rock, and you can 
see it for yourself. ’ ’ 

He turned as he ceased speaking; St. 
Cloud and I followed. 

“There it is,” said Henry Quainfan 
when we had clambered up beside him. 
“What is that?” 

He pointed toward a spot nearly two 
miles away on the farther shore. 

‘ ‘ What is what ? ’ ’ I wanted to know. 

For not a sign of anything unusual 
could I descry. 

‘ ‘ There I ” said St. Cloud. “ I see it— 
but ’tis gone.” 


‘‘ What is it?” Henry asked. 

“Smoke!” I declared. 

“What, Morgan?” 

“Wait a minute,” returned St. Cloud, 

“There it is.” Henry told him. 

There was that nebulous thing again, 
This time, however, it hovered above the 
tree-tops for a little space and then 
slowly drifted away into nothingness. 

“It does look like smoke,” said St. 
Cloud. 

“Of course it is,” I declared. “And 
only intelligent things make fires.” 

“Funny we didn’t notice it before,” 
mused Henry. 

“A little while ago,” he added, “it 
was a thin and straight column.” 

“Let’s see the glasses,” Morgan said. 

“They won’t throw any light on the 
matter, though,” returned Henry, reach¬ 
ing the glasses over to St. Cloud. “Prob¬ 
ably if it wasn’t for this haze—which 
renders everything so dreamily beautiful 
—we could come to a positive conclu- 

“If that isn’t smoke,” I wanted to 
know, “what is it?” 

“I think it’s water vapor, Rider, aris¬ 
ing probably from a hot spring. ’ ’ 
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his pole, which made a ludicrous rod, 

Henry and I had ceased to paddle and 
were watching expectantly. Hardly had 
the treacherous fly struck the water when 
there came a streak of silver out of the 
greenish depths. There was a splash, 
and the fish came inboard, wiggling vio¬ 
lently. 

“Aha!” exclaimed Morgan, “what do 
you think of thatf” 

He held the fish up for us to see. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “Mr. Salmo 
Purpuratm!” 

“Cutthroat!” I exclaimed. 

Henry Quainfan took off his hat and 
ran his fingers through his curls. 


“It is quite a coincidence, all right,” 
remarked Morgan. “I’ve caught hun¬ 
dreds of trout just like him on the 
earth.” 

"It does make a fellow’s Darwinism 
feel a little groggy,” Henry admitted. 

We reached the shore (it was very 
warm now) and poled along toward that 
point behind which the vapor was rising 
into the still air. 

“By Jo!” exclaimed St. Cloud. “Look 
there! It is smoke!” 

“It is,’’Henry Quainfan nodded, “and 
aqueous vapor, too. See, the smoke is a 
little to one side now; from the island, 
the two were in the line of sight. ” 

“And that means intelligent life,” I 
said. 

“It looks like it,” returned Henry 
earnestly. “We’ll soon see.” 

St. Cloud ran his eye, with apparent 
apprehension, along the margin of the 

“Maybe,” he said, “we are seen.” 

We proceeded with senses on the 
qui vive, expectancy it seemed in the 
very air about us. Minute succeeded 
minute, however, and nothing happened. 
We reached the point, doubled it, and 
there at last our objective was before 

“We wore both correct, Rider,” 
Henry observed, speaking in guarded 
tones: “there is my thermal spring, all 
right, and there your fire—or rather, 
smoke, for I do not see any flame.” 

“Nor,” said Morgan, “do I see any 
signs of men. How on earth, now, do 
you explain that fire?” 

“I can’t,” Henry returned. “Wait 
till we get there and see. ” 

Slowly, with sight and hearing at the 
quintessence of keenness, we drew nearer 
to the shore. At last the raft grounded; 
after a few moments of scrutiny, Henry 
•tepped off. 


“Nobody at home! ” he observed. 

St. Cloud and I followed at his heels. 

Of a sudden Henry gave a sharp ex¬ 
clamation. 

"There you are!” he said, pointing 
with his rifle. “That explains it!” 

And it did. There, fifteen feet or so 
•before us, were the charred sticks and 
dead ashes of a camp-fire! 

“Great heavens!” said St Cloud, 
glancing (a little nervously, I thought) 
into the gloom of the trees. “Men!” 

“Men have been here,” nodded Henry 
Quainfan. “But that doesn’t mean hu- 

We moved forward slowly, with feel¬ 
ings that I shall not attempt to describe. 

“The flames,” observed St Cloud, 
“traveled from the abandoned fire over 
into that log, which has been smoldering 

“Just so,” nodded Henry. “But— 
let’s be careful now; what we want to 
find is footprints.” 

“I have my doubts,” I remarked. 
“Evidently some days have elapsed since 
those Venusians kindled their fire in this 

“And it has rained since,” said 

“How,” I asked, “do you know 
that?” 

“It is plain; look at the ashes.” 

“And look at those charred bones,” 
said Morgan. “Alas, people have to eat 

“I suppose we’ll have to page Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” mused Henry Quainfan at 
last; “I don’t see the ghost of a foot¬ 
print.” 

“Here’s hoping,” I said, “that we 
don’t have to wait so long as Crusoe 
did.” 

“Don’t worry,” St. Cloud told me; 

But not a footprint, nor anything like 
one, could we find in that spot, though 
we scrutinized every inch of ground. 

“Well,” Henry said, “here is another 
proof that Venus is the abode of intelli¬ 
gent creatures. However, they seem to 
have deserted these solitudes, but surely 
they can not have gone far.” 

“Maybe,” came the typical St. Cloud- 
ian observation, “before this business is 
done, we’ll wish that they had gone far¬ 
ther.” 

“If the devil was a hog,” said Henry 
Quainfan, “everybody would have 
plenty of bacon.” 

This first day of ours on the planet 
Venus, it is quite needless to say, was 
full of interest and wonder, but I can 
not pen that interest and wonder—must 
leave it to the reader’s imagination. 


We encountered no danger, discovered 
no further sign of intelligent life. 

When the shades of evening were fall¬ 
ing, we were about ten miles from the 
Hornet, and we then ran the raft ashore, 
lighted a fire, pitched the tent and took 
our evening’s repast. 

We had seen several streams entering 
the lake, but had found no outlet. 

The night passed uneventfully. We 
kept the fire burning brightly, and each 
took a turn at watching, while the oth- 

During my watch, about midnight, 
there came through the still air a sudden 
and distant screaming—a terrible sound; 
but it soon ceased, without awakening 
my companions. Save for a pair of green 
eyes that peered at me now and again in 
the blackness of the trees, that was all. 

I have forgotten to mention the length 
of the Venusian day. The Venusian day 
is almost the same as the terrestrial one. 

Utes, the day here being eight minutes 
shorter than the day on Terra. The 
Venusian mean solar day is twenty-three 

the terrestrial mean solar day of twenty- 
four hours. Venus turns on her axis 
nearly two hundred and twenty-seven 
times during her journey round the sun, 
and so her year (since one rotation, so 
far as day and night are concerned, is 
lost) contains very nearly two hundred 
and twenty-six days—two hundred and 
twenty-five days, twenty-two hours, for¬ 
ty-nine minutes and (I believe) seven 

On the succeeding day, about noon, we 
discovered the outlet—about fifty feet 
wide, swift and deep. 

And as darkness was coming down on 
the lonely place, came the thing that dc- 

We were returning to the island—Far- 
uermain Island, by"the way, it had been 
named by Henry and St. Cloud; We 
were but a half mile or so distant. St. 
Cloud saw it first—above the trees, high 
in the sky behind us, a fiery thing that 
shot through the atmosphere with a hiss¬ 
ing sound, leaving behind it a greenish 
train, which lingered for hours, sway¬ 
ing about in the air-currents like some 
monstrous serpent. 

But right over our heads it came and 
down to earth, burying itself in Famer- 
main Island and utterly destroying the 
Hornet. Not a vestige remained of the 
thing in which we had made our long 
journey through space to the Planet of 
Love, to this wild Venusian solitude, 
Upon which the eyes of terrestrial men 
had never lighted before ours had. 
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carved—even the intrados. One of the 
springers was half covered,'the other 
completely so, with earth, for the river— 
which, by the way, we had named the 
Quainfan, that is, St. Clond and I—had 
not only deserted its old channel but had 

We passed through the arch, pro¬ 
ceeded up the bank and out upon this 
relic of a departed civilization. 

The ruins of the departed are always 
invested with a peculiar air of deep sad¬ 
ness and mockery. A sense of loneliness 
and ineffable insignificance takes posses¬ 
sion of one as he gazes upon them, and 
it strikes him as a mpekery that works 
of men endure and frown on and on, 
from age to age, through simshine, and 
destructive inclemencies of the weather 
and the vicissitudes of centuries, when 
the noble beings that builded them are 
as the dust that is blown hither and yon 
by the desert wind. 

At least so it has always been to me, 
and so it was as I stood there on that 
relic of an unknown people, wondering 
what joy and sorrow had passed over 

now stood, what laughter and tears, what 
love and hate, hope and fear and blasted 

At last Henry wandered off into the 
forest, leaving St. Cloud and me musing 
there on the ruin. 

“Hey!” his voice came suddenly. 
“Come and see this I” 

“What now, I wonder!” exclaimed 
Morgan as we turned to answer the call. 

We pushed on rapidly through the 
dense undergrowth, broke through a 
thorny tangle and stood beside Henry 
Quainfan. 

“What do you think of tbatt” he said, 
waving his hand. “ There is another sad 
memento of a vanished people.” 

“Human people!” 1 couldn’t help 
querying. 

“1 fancy,” he returned, “that we’U 
soon have the answer to that question.” 

We stood before a frowning, creeper- 
veiled stone structure, which had well 
withstood the ravages of time. It was 
of but a single story, was richly carved 
and possessed features which reminded 
us most forcibly of the Egyptian style of 
architecture. There was the same solid¬ 
ity, the same flat roof, the same converg¬ 
ing of the exterior surfaces of the walls. 
The resemblance, to say the least, was a 
very striking one. 

The building, we found, was about 
forty feet wide and about twice that in 

We hoped lo find among the numerous 
sculptures the likeness of the beings that 


had builded this solitary edifice, but in 
this we met with disappointment. 

And, as I stood there in that gloomy 
building, X wondered how many hun¬ 
dreds of years had rolled across the globe 
since those massive blocks of stone were 
put in place, with what revels, and agony 
perhaps, those massive walls had rung, 
what manner of beings had reared them 
up, and why those ancient denizens had 
departed this place, now the home of 
wild beasts and silence. 

About a hundred yards from this 
building, we discovered a shaft of stone 
some eighty feet in height. There were 
some’curious hieroglyphics sculptured on 
this huge monolith, but, of course, we 
could make nothing of these. None of 
the many characters represented was 

And, though we searched that forest 
roundabout for hours, we found nothing 
more. This was something of a surprise 
to us, for why should only this one 
building have been erected here ? 

When the shades of evening were com¬ 
ing down, we repaird to the raft, pitched 
the tent on the bank by the bridge, 
lighted a fire and took our saltless, un- 

When awakened that night by Henry 
to take my turn at guarding, I thought 
there was something out of the ordinary 
in his manner; as I issued from the tent, 
his words told me this had been no mere 
fancy on my part. 

“You’re apt to find your watch en¬ 
livened, Rider.” 

“By what!” I asked quickly. 

“I wish I knew. There’s something 
down there.” 

And he pointed with his rifle into the 
darkness. 

“I saw it,” he added, “just as it was 
gliding into the bushes.” 

“When was this, and what was it!” 

“About five minutes ago. I have been 
straining my eyes and ears ever since, 
but I haven’t seen or heard a thing. Ab 
for what I saw—listen!” 

The sharp snapping of a twig, which 
was succeeded by the faint rustling of 
leaves, came to our ears. 

A few moments of breathless expecta¬ 
tion followed, but not the faintest sound 

“I suppose it’s an animal,” I said, 
“and doubtless if will not approach be- 

Henry. who had placed himself before 
the fire, so that he might see the better, 
and who now stood staring into the dark¬ 
ness with a look of absent-mindedness oh 
his face, vouchsafed no reply. 


A minute or so passed, and, at the 
expiration of that period, he turned sud¬ 
denly and spoke. 


>1 darkness, and I didn’t see 
ts entering the bushes; all tl 


“Just so. Furthermore, I think this 
biped was—” 

He looked at me with a curious ex¬ 
pression in his eyes. 

“Well!” I queried. 

glimpse of it, and that— ” 

And again he looked at me. 

“ Go on, ” X said, not a little puzzled. 

He peered again at the spot where the 
thing had disappeared and stood musing 
awhile in silence. 

“Rider,” he said suddenly, “remem¬ 
ber what I said concerning the imper¬ 
fect—” 


“I remember that,” I interrupted him. 
“What on earth do you think you saw!” 
“I believe,” he made answer, “that I 


“What!” I exclaimed. “A human!” 

animal. But remember— ” 

He was interrupted by a loud splash, 
coming from downstream. We peered 
into the darkness, listening intently. 

“It sounded like—” I began, to be in¬ 
terrupted by another splash, more dis¬ 
tant, it seemed, than the first 
“Hushl” Henry whispered. “There! 
.Look!” 


Suddenly he gripped my arm. 

“See!” he exclaimed. “See that!” 

At the edge of that faint stream of 
starshine which flowed along the center 
of the river, was a moving black thing, 
a thing that glided swiftly down the 
stream. It had no distinct outline, was 
simply- a piece of moving blackness, and, 
almost that instant, my eyes lighted upon 
it, it vanished into darkness. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
THE FOOTPRINT 

“pROBABIiY a canoe.” T said, peer- 
ing down the river, the either mar¬ 
gin of which was in blackness cast by the 

Henry dropped the butt of his rifle to 
the earth and stood musing awhile in 
silence—his senses, however, on the alert 
for any lurking danger. 

“I suppose, so, ” he nodded. “The in¬ 
fernal thing was visible but for a mo¬ 
ment; I couldn’t make out any shape, to 
say nothing of the being, or beings, that 
propelled it. Could you!” 

I shook my head. 



The Third Installment of This Unusual Novel Will Appear in the 
February Issue of WEIRD TALES 
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DEATH 


“Unfortunately, just then ray uncle 
died—and you went to Gideon Light 
with threats of exposure. But he had 
.no money to pay. Then a daring scheme 
entered your mind. Carewe’s Landing 
formed an ideal base for smuggling dope 
in from Mexico. By means of motor- 
boats the- stuff could be brought in at 
night from some schooner safely an¬ 
chored out in the gulf. An underground 
trench could be dug from the landing 
to the house, with an exit by means of a 
trapdoor in this very room. This mora- 

traveraed your underground passage 
way but even examined the cellar where 
your supplies are stored. 

“Having compelled Gideon Light, by 
threatening lfim with ruin, to accede to 
your scheme, you proceeded to put your 
villainy into execution. J laving bought 
yourself an iron hook similar to that 
worn by my uncle, you terrorized every 
one who entered the place until it was 
finally deserted to your pleasure. ■ You 
scared every one in the neighborhood so 
thoroughly no one would come near the 
place at dark. The only guard was a 
palsied old negro, half blind and nearly 
deaf with old age. Once or twice a month 
your schooner arrived and its cargo was 
stored in the cellar, from which at your 
leisure the goods were slipped away iu 
trucks under cover of night by the vil¬ 
lainous crew you brought in with you. 

“Not content with ydur ill-gotten 
wealth, you next demanded that Gideon 
Light give you his daughter’s hand. By 


this time he was cowed body and soul. 
He dared not refuse. Then—I arrived 
on the scene. Unfortunately I did not 
scare. You came here tonight determined 
to be rid of me even at the cost of mur¬ 
der. But your plans have failed. I have 
notified the authorities in town of the 
whole plot. Your office has been raided. 
Your confederates are already in jail and 
a posse is on its way here to confiscate 
your illegal goods and carry you, most 
noble ghost, to prison.” 

“Is that so!” cried Stanley Rivers, 
his thick lips writhing furiously, his bes¬ 
tial face convulsed with rage. “Do you 
think, you young whippersnapper, you 
can outwit met My boat lies at the land¬ 
ing. I’ll have you yet and the girl, too, 
before your posse arrives!” 

As he spoke, he lunged forward like 
a maddened bull. The revolver fell from 
Jerry’s hand at that unexpected on¬ 
slaught. Rivers’ mighty arms shot out, 
encircling the younger man, and together 
they crashed to the floor, writhing over 
and over together, the larger man seek¬ 
ing furiously to rip the younger man’s 
1 liroat with the hideous hook on his right. 

Terrified, her eyes dilatiug in her 
white face, Aimcc witched that desperate 
struggle, too fearful of the outcome to 
turn her gaze for a second. Rivers was 
by far tlm bulkier of the two, but Jerry 

agaiu ho writhed away from that cruel 
book as it would have ripped his throat. 

Back and forth they lashed upon the 
floor. At length, by an almost superhu¬ 


man effort, Jerry struggled to his feet. 
Rivers dashed at him, the murderous 
hook glistening in the light Aimfe 
shuddered and tried to tear her eyes 
away. Rivers bellowed like a savage 
beast and drove straight at Jerry’s 

The younger man’s fist shot out land¬ 
ed full on the heavy, mottled jaw. Rivers 
groaned and reeled back. His foot struck 
the pistol which he had jarred from 
Jerry’s hand. Uttering a cry of furious 
triumph, he stooped and sought to seize 
the weapon with his left hand. Some¬ 
how, they never knew how, in his mad¬ 
dened haste he lost his balance and fell 
headfirst into the dark caufem where the 
trap-door yawned on the blackness of the 
underground passage. 

There was a dull thud, a shuddering 
groan, then silence. 

Kneeling, Jerry flashed his pocket 
torch into the abysmal darkness. Rivers 
lay where he had fallen in a shapeless 
huddle, his head bent under the weight 
of his heavy body, lie was quite dead, 
Ids arms sprawled out, the hook gleam¬ 
ing like an evil thing at his side. 

“Aimec!” Jerry drew the shuddering, 
trembling girl into his arms. “Do not 
cry. Your troubles are over. The 
•ghost’ is dead. Your father is freed, 
and—" the words caught in his throat— 

Aimcc, looking up through her tears, 
tried to smile as she laid her head on his 
shoulder, and, for the second time, she 
surrendered him her lips. 


Physician Discovers Truth Serum 


pHYSICIANS and noted criminologists all over the coun- 
* try have been interested in the experiments recently 
conducted by Dr. R. E. House, a Texas physician, for com¬ 
pelling prisoners to tell the truth. 

The “truth serum,” as it is known, is not a new drug to 
medical science. It is a drug known as scopolamin which 
Dr. House previously had used to produce “twilight sleep.” 
It was from his observations while engaged in this line that 
the idea was conceived of using the drug to make prisoners 
talk while in a state of subconsciousness. 

Under the influence of scopolamin, the subject loses use 
of his conscious will, but retains his memory and answers 
truthfully all questions that are asked him while he is under 
the influence of the drug. 

Recent experiments conducted by Dr. House at San 
Quentin prison have proved almost beyond a doubt that this 
method will prove a boon to criminal investigators. 

While conducting these experiments at San Quentin, 
Dr. House proved conclusively that certain criminals who 


had been convicted of crime, but under circumstantial con¬ 
ditions, were not guilty. A war hero was found serving a 
sentence for larceny, a crime he had forgotten. The experi¬ 
ment brought out the fact that he committed the crime while 
suffering a lapse of memory, due to shell shock, and that 
he was a son of a prominent Belgian. Another prisoner re¬ 
vealed crimes in which he had participated; crimes of which 
the police were not aware had been committed. 

Now, a prominent Texas attorney, having heard of the 
success of the experiments in California, has decided to have 
the serum used on two negroes who are being held 
for robbery and in which there is a doubt as to their 
guilt. 

Whether the serum and its benefits will prove sufficiently 
reliable to be admitted as court evidence remains to be seen. 
The success so far obtained, however, is sufficient to cause 
considerable discussion and, should it prove successful, will 
go another step forward in crime suppression and equalled 
only by the finger print system.—B. C. Reber. 
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A / Weird Novelette 
of Devil Worship in Yucatan 

THE COBRA LILY 


By LED YARD M. BAILEY 



V ■ HI IK veranda of the Country Club 
I commanded a wide aweep of roll- 
■*- iug wooded hills and neatly 
Cropped fields, of twinkling water and 
gleaming sails. As Henry Adams 
Oakes paused in the doorway he 
thought it had never looked so lovely. 
1A sharp tussle at tennis, handily won, 
a shower and as near a drink as the 
House Rules allowed had left him 
in a peaceful and receptive frame of 


The prhspect seemed ill-fitted to trea¬ 
son, stratagems and spoils, but his eye 
turning to the nearer scene he discov¬ 


ered, at a table in the choicest corner of 
the veranda, “The Triple Alliance”— 


three maids fair to look upon, whose 
smiles belied their sinister reputation 
in the matter of male heart-strings. His 

protecting her off-spring, was wont to 
remark that what made them danger¬ 
ous was their practice of hunting in a 
pack, so that the quarry had less than 
a Chinaman’s chance for bis life. Mr. 
Oakes, however, did not content him¬ 
self with sniffing the battle from afar, 
but promptly went over the top in an 
attempt to break their line. 

Welcomed wih the zest due to their 
lawful prey, he deftly conveyed the 
idea that he had room for one passenger 
in his runabout, and would be charmed 


if they would detail one of their num¬ 
ber to fill it. And, to forestall any pro¬ 
longed debate and heartburnings, he 
suggested that they match coins to de¬ 
termine the winner. He said “winner" 
also “heartburnings,” by way of a pre¬ 
liminary bombardment, to break the en- 

In any contest of mere wits he must 
have been hopelessly outclassed, but 
much practice in training camp and 
dug-out had given him a certain man¬ 
ual dexterity and speed which the lad¬ 
ies lacked. Once again he proved that 
the hand is quicker than the eye. Thus 
he made sure of Margaret Winthrop 
for his passenger, though it was quite 
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and confidential man so smoothly that it 
was hard to recall him in the savage set¬ 
ting from which they had so lately 
emerged. 

Mrs. Oakes had welcomed her wand¬ 
erer with the eager warmth of mother 
love, tempered by anxiety over the hard¬ 
ships and dangers she divined he had 
met. For his part, he made light of 
these, recounting his adventures with a 
casual and humorous touch, but his 
mother was not to be deceived, though 
she had long since learned the folly of 
trying to coddle her strong-winged off- 

Freed for the moment from further 
concern for his jungle treasure, Oakes 
telephoned to Margaret Winthrop and 
was filled with deep delight at the eager 
thrill of welcome in her voice and the 
readiness with which she canceled an en¬ 
gagement in order to be at home to him. 

He found her in her own softly-lighted 
library with its friendly little fireplace 
all aglow, and she gave him both her 
hands in welcome, smiling at first Then, 
as she noted the traces of strain and 
weariness in his face, her eyes grew misty 
and her smile quivered. And at that his 
hungry heart could no longer be denied 
and he swept her into his arms. 

Presently she made him sit beside her 
in front of the fire, and listened to his 
Odyssey—which he recounted fairly 
enough, beginning with the part played 
by the Senorita as Circe. Margaret 
winced a'bit at this, but was reassured 
and breathlessly absorbed by the scene 
in the temple, where Circe had ceased to 
be allnring, and had changed into a sav¬ 
age devotee of horrible devil worship. 

“And so," he finished, “I didn’t bring 
the altar to the lady, after all. There 
seemed to be no time for it ”, 

“Oh, my dear!” breathed Margaret, 
“I cannot laugh about it even now— 
those fiends would have bntchered you 
without mercy.” 

“Benito seemed to be sure of it,” he 

the devils worked their mummery with 
that plant.” Then, after a moment: 
“Suppose we go back there on our 
honeymoon, and find out? The lady to 
the altar, after all?” 

But his description had been too vivid. 
Margaret shivered at the mere idea. 

“The altar in Saint George’s is quite 
good enough for me,” she said. “Scien¬ 
tific curiosity is all very well, but entire¬ 
ly out of place on a honeymoon.” 

After which they lost interest in the 
ancient rites of the Mayas—turning to 
the worship of a little god quite as an¬ 
cient but much more agreeable. 


XTEXT day Oakes made a careful 

’ physical and chemical analysis of 
the dried bud of the Lily, and concluded 
that the keen-pointed outer petals car¬ 
ried slight traces af an alkaloid poison, 
which, however, he could not identify 
and which seemed to do no harm to the 
confiding guinea pig into whose system 
he injected a part of the solution. 

He was therefore forced to reserve his 
opinion, in his report to the Smithsonian, 
and waited impatiently for his strange 
find to become reconciled to its new home, 
and to send up another flower stalk. 

A few days later, at breakfast with 
his mother, he opened a very correct en¬ 
velope addressed in a dashing deminine 
hand and found a cordial note from no 
less a personage than Amalia de Quin¬ 
tana herself, informing Mr. Oakes that 
she had come to Boston for a few weeks 
in the Conservatory of Music, and an¬ 
ticipated the pleasure of a renewal of 
their ‘■ too brief acquaintance. ’ ’ 

Danger and intrigue breathed from 
thi^innocent. missive, and Henry Adams 

citement in too easy a victory. But when, 
a little later, he showed the note to 
Benito, he was startled at the effect. It 
served to bring back at a breath all his 
jungle terrors, and he pleaded passion¬ 
ately with Oakes to destroy all traces of 
the plant, and to leave Boston until the 
Senorita had returned to Yucatan. 

Wholly in the dark as to any other 
relationship between them than that of 
priestess and devotee, Oakes sought to 
laugh the man out of his fears, pointing 
out that this was Boston—not Yucatan; 
but he failed to respond, finally taking 
refuge again in his stolid fatalism. 

An hour later, passing into the con¬ 
servatory for his daily inspection, Oakes 
found Benito, standing before the Cobra 
Lily, staring at it with a sort of gloomy 
horror quite out of keeping with the 
placid manner he had lately worn. At 
Oakes’ approach, he turned away with¬ 
out a wqrd. The plant was flourishing 
now, and a new flower stalk was shooting 
up from its center. Oakes was pleased 
with its progress. Things were begin¬ 
ning to happen. The solution of the 
mystery could not be much longer de¬ 
layed. 

That afternoon he called on the Senor¬ 
ita at her apartment and was received 
with enthusiasm. She was once more 
the vivid and alluring mondaine, quite at 
home in all the settings of luxury and 
culture, and with never a hint of bar¬ 
barous superstition about her. She 
sought at once to re-establish their 
friendship on its former footing, but, 
finding Oakes slow to respond, she mod¬ 


erated her ardor, studying him keenly 
but maintaining her pose of cordial 

When he had taken leave, however, 
she promptly concluded that he was more 
interested in some other woman, and, 
adding to her motives for vengeance a 
flaming jealousy, she set herself to per¬ 
fecting her campaign—utterly uncon¬ 
scious that Oakes had witnessed the scene 
in the temple and identified her as the 

At tea with 'Margaret, Oakes showed 
her- the Senorita’s note and quieted her 
uneasiness at its implications by suggest¬ 
ing that they give a musicale for her at 
his homeland thus, as he put it, break 

characteristic of his recklessness and 
liking for direct action, and he counted 
upon thus bringing to the surface what¬ 
ever secret and dangerous intrigue she 
might be plotting. 

Accordingly, the Senorita was much 
charmed next morning by a box of roses 
with Senor Oakes' card and a polite note, 
asking to bring his mother to call, and 
offering to arrange a musicale for her, to 
permit their friends to share his own 
admiration for her voice. Nothing could 
have been more flattering to her slightly 
bruised complacency, or more exactly 
fitted to forward her plan for a secret 
and sudden vengeance, and she promptly 
accepted. 

And the Serpent Flower, as if aware 
that its Priestess was at hand, thrust up 
its tall stalk and venomous head, and 
began again that gentle, poised swaying 
to and fro. Oakes, watching it with a 
mixture of scientific interest and uncom¬ 
fortable fascination, was joined again by 
Benito, who noted its condition with open 
horror and renewed his plea that it 
should be destroyed forthwith Nothing 
was further front Oakes’ mind, and he 
tried to shame him put of his fears, at 
the same time warning him sternly not 

AT the musicale, Mrs. Oakes and 
’ Margaret received the guests and 
welcomed the Senorita, most attractively 
gowned and mannered, and seeming 
thoroughly, at home in such an atmos- 

The men, as usual, were much taken 
with her looks and her gay chatter; but 

with an engaging warmth and appeal 
which gave Oakes to wonder afresh at 
her histrionic talent. She studied the 
situation warily in the midst of her 
gayety, and promptly decided that Mar¬ 
garet was the rival for whom her own 
advances had been flouted—marking her 
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Oakes, his shoulders braced against 
the rim of the altar, slipped his right 
hand under his tunic to the heavy auto¬ 
matic in its scabbard beneath his left 
arm-pit. This reminded him of one of 
those nasty scrimmages in the German 
dug-outs. If they were bound to have a 
kil li ng, he would try to do his part. 

As his fingers closed on the weapon, 
he glimpsed a sudden movement by 
Benito that fixed his attention. The 
man stepped backward to one of the 
guards and snatched from his hands 
what seemed to be a staff of bamboo, 
about six feet long. He threw this up 
to his lips, leveling it at the Priestess. 
There sounded above the hoarse breath¬ 
ing of the struggling men that same 
weird, puffing hiss which Oakes had 
heard once before, and something flick¬ 
ered like light past his head. 

A harsh scream burst from the Priest¬ 
ess, a horrible, strangling shriek, and, 
twisting out of the slack hands of his 
captors, Oakes turned to see her clutch¬ 
ing wildly at a tiny tuft of gay feathers 
which seemed to be stuck upon the 
creamy pallor of her full throat. 

“Good God!” he gasped, “a blow- 
gun ! I might have known!” 

And on the word the Priestess sank 
face down upon the carved surface of 
her altar, all her fury drowned forever 
in the full tide of death. The awful 
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T SEEMED to Oakes that minutes 

passed while every man stood as if 
struck to stone. Then he found Benito 
by his side, his eyes biasing, but his 
breath coming in rending sobs. 

“It was the only way!” he whis¬ 
pered. Then, laying one hand on the 
altar and putting the other on Oakes’ 
shoulder, he cried out in Spanish, in his 
high, ringing voice: 

“Sanctuary! my brothers. Sanctu¬ 
ary! My hand is' on the altar! None 


may touch me save the Serpent God 
himself I" 

The priests gave back sullenly, their 
blood-lust slowly ebbing away. An aged 
man, frail but evidently of high author¬ 
ity among them, stepped between them 
and the two who leaned against the al¬ 
tar. To him Benito spoke in the Indian 
tongue, rapidly, with passionate sincer¬ 
ity, pointing to Oakes as the saviour of 
his life, to whose defense he was for¬ 
ever bound by their own Law—the 
Law of the Mayas. More he said as to 
the plant and its return, and the care 
of his sister, their Priestess. On that 
word his voice broke for a moment, 
then he drew himself up stoically and 
awaited the verdict. 

The old priest turned slowly and 
spoke a few words to his colleagues. 
They fell away into two lines, leaving 
free passage to the entrance. He turned 
again and spoke in Spanish to Oakes. 

“Go now, Scnor!” he said: “Your 
folly has cost us a precious life, but 
your courage has saved another, and 
our own Law protects you. You are a 
fool, Senor—but a brave man.” 

Benito turned his eyes upon his sis¬ 
ter’s body. 

“No, my son,” said the old priest; 
“she belongs to us—she remains here! 
Go now—and make haste!” 

The trail was broad and easy nosy, 
and they passed rapidly, watchful but 
unharmed, through that black and 
breathless jungle, which seemed to lis¬ 
ten and whisper all about them. Soon 
after sunrise they reached the boat and 
got under way at once. Benito fell into 
a profound depression and refused to 
speak or to eat, all that day, sitting list¬ 
lessly in the stern and watching his 
jungles pass away into dimness behind 

But the next day, as the fast motor 
boat neared the mouth of the river, 
Oakes roused him with a hand on his 
shoulder. 


“our score is even, my life for yours— 
but yours was the better courage. You 
Ynust go hack to your own people, and 
think of me only as your good friend, if 
ever you need one.” 

Benito stood up and their eyes met. 

“A true Caballero /” he muttered, 
and held out his hand, the first time he 
had shaken hands as an equal. 

They stood side by side without fur¬ 
ther words as the boat drew into the 
landing where Benito was to go ashore. 
Suddenly he turned to Oakes. 

“I swear to you," he said, “that I 
never suspected any trick with the ser¬ 
pent flower. We have always believed 

Oakes smiled at him. “Gringo 
science,” he answered, “and a chance 
to get close to it, thanks to you. I be¬ 
lieve they run a bamboo rod through 
the stem and a man in the hollow bot¬ 
tom of the vase moves the bud back and 
forth in time with the signals. I own it 
fooled me that first time. It was only 
the hiss of the blow-gun”— 

There he stopped. Benito’s face quiv¬ 
ered with the poignant memory that 
word called up. He nodded, turned 
away and as the boat swung to the'land- 
ing stage, he stepped ashore in silence. 

Only as the boat drew off again, he 
lifted his hat in the Latin fashion. 

“Go with God, my friend!” he called, 
using the stately Spanish phrase. 

An hour later, lying off the mouth of 
the river, Oakes saw a steamer sweep 
round the headland to the north—a 
great, white, shining ship. The motor- 
boat shot forward to meet it. 

Behind him lay the jungle, with its 
beauty, its mystery, its savage tragedy 
and heartbreak. Coming toward him 
was the symbol and the promise of 
God’s country. 

Unconsciously, he stretched out his 


The Marvel Dog of Science 


J^OLPH, a police dog of Portland, Ore., does-more than 
bark. Scientists call him the canine with a super 
brain. They further declare that he is possessed of telepathic 
powers because of the seemingly uncanny way in which he 
interprets commands, frequently even before his master. 
Max Mueller, utters them. 

Among the many wondrous things accredited to Dolph, 
is that he can ferret out the hiding-place of any lost article 
or purposely coneealed one. 

Experts attribute his inexplicable trailing powers to an 
over-developed faculty of scent. But they are at a loss to 


explain why he will run along a trail and then cut short 
catching up with it at the other end, to save himself a }ot 
of useless chasing. Likewise they are puzzled to know how 
he is so unflinchingly certain that an article has been bnried 
or placed-upon a post or building out of sight. 

Dolph can be locked in a room and still perform his trick 
of finding hidden articles, though no audible command be 

“Mental telepathy,” says Mueller. “He can read 
the human mind.” In which opinion several scientists who 
claim to know, concur. 
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fainter till the closing of his dungeon 
door shut them off completely. 

Well he knew the fate awaiting him. 
He would be tied against a great cart¬ 
wheel so that he hung like a fly caught in 
a web of a giant spider. Then, with a 
heavy sledge-hammer, the brawny execu¬ 
tioner would rain blow after blow upon 
him, breaking the bones of his legs and 
arms, his ribs, finally crushing his skull. 
In ordinary cases the headsman would 
have given him the blow on the head 
first, so that the others would have been 
but savage mutilation of his dead body; 
but his sentence had expressly provided 
that he should "be broken on the wheel 
from the feet upwards without the cus¬ 
tomary mercy stroke." He would die 
slowly, horribly. The thought drove him 
shrieking against the unyielding door of 
his cell, striking it with his fists, crying 
aloud for mercy—he who had shown no 
pity to the girls whose finer}' he coveted. 

Next morning. wheiWthey led him out 
to die, he gave a great shout of joy as 
he beheld the executioner. For that 


There he was to become educated, and 
live in a great house, with no one to 
revile him. She owed it to him, she 


icial leaned 


THE MONSTROSITY 

(Continued from page 68) 
■\T) r ELL, stranger, we didn’t want no 
” sleep after I had finished readin’ 
them things ter the boys, even though we 
wam’t able ter make out all them long 
words. But we did git their meanin’; 
leastways, we got some o’ ’em. 

Next day Hank, he says we all ought 
ter git them bodies an’ bury ’em, and we 
does so. ’Bout the time that we gits 
settled' down ter livin’ comfortable agin, 
here come one o’ them furriners from 
Vienny, an’ what does he do but dig up 
the boy, an’ takes him away. ’Course we 
don’t see him no more, but the old house 
—why, it’s stood thorc empty, gettin’ 
rottener every day what passes. 


SWALLOWED DIAMONDS ASSESS¬ 
ED BY EX-RAY 

rpRANZ BITTNER is an animated 
* jewel case. 

A short time ago he settled the estate 
of a relative in Germany and inherited 
ft number of valuable diamonds. In¬ 
stead of disposing of them in Germany 
for a few billion marks, he carried them 
aboard ship with him when he em¬ 
barked for this oountry. 

While at sea he suddenly thought of 
the customs inspectors and was appalled 
by the thought of the duty he would 
have to pay Uncle Sam. In desperation, 
he swallowed them. 

An X-Ray was used in fixing the 
value of the gems. 




a great sword, m 
rible hammer. 

The court had reconsidered its deci¬ 
sion during the night, and commuted his 
sentence to death by beheading, saying, 
“It is below the dignity of the state to 
vie with a criminal in cruelty.” 

This is the Third of a Series of Unus¬ 
ual Articles that Seabury Quinn is Writ¬ 
ing for Weird Tales. The Fourth Will 
be Published in an Early Issue. 


RULE OF TERROR THREATENED 
A S a result of an injunction granted 
by Judge Charles O'. Busick, which 
makes I. W. W.’s subject to six months 
jail sentences for contempt of court on 
proof of membership, it is stated that 
Sacramento, California, is to be sub¬ 
jected to a “rule of terror” by that 
organization. An official of the organ¬ 
ization is alleged to have said that the 
drive on the city would begin in the 
early fall, at which time they would 


cheek. Where was Aomarf Oh, why- 

kneeling Arab—the flash of steel, a 
gasping grunt—and Seid, who had come 
to defile her, slid sideways to the floor! 




tgible, I ., 

At last a low, boyish 
uncertain, shuffling foot¬ 
steps as Aomar staggered from the tent. 
r"pHEY found him the following morn 
r ing, hiding in the bazars of Abouda. 
Like a dumb animal, accustomed to con¬ 
tempt and harshness, he had slunk away 
in terror from the encampment. 

His eyes held a bewildered expression 
when Patricia rested a friendly hand 
upon his shoulder and asked him con¬ 
cerning his father. He told her he was 
an Englishman named d’Arro, and that 
the little ivory charm had been a cher¬ 
ished possession of his mother’s. 

And then Patricia informed him that, 
he was to return with her to England. 


It is also reported that plans are 
under way for the promotion of a gen¬ 
eral industrial strike to take in agricul¬ 
ture, lumber and general construction 
camps. The district attorney of Sacra¬ 
mento County brought the suit for the 
injunction in the name of the people of 
the state of California. I. W. W.’s may 
be imprisoned without jury trial under 
the terms of the writ. 


CHILD DIES FROM CANDY 
LODGED IN THROAT 

A SMALL piece .of peanut candy, 
lodged in the Jthroat, caused the 
death of Donald Wilson, 18-months-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wilson, of 
Princeton, HI. Death occurred at the 
University hospital at Ann Arbor, 
Mich, where the mother, togejher with 
her two sons, were visiting. The candy 
was lodged in the child’s throat in such 
a manner as to cause strangulation. 
Frantio efforts of physicians to over¬ 
come the difficulty failed, and the child 
died on the operating table. 


FIND SKELETONS OF THREE MEN 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND YEARS OLD 
P’URTHER excavations at Solutre, 
" near Macon, where scientists have 
already found thousands of bones of 
prehistoric horses and buffaloes, have 
just brought to light skeletons of three 
Cromagnon men. The skeletons, which 
are intact, give a perfect illustration of 
the physical characteristics of man 
16,000 years ago. They are of men be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty years old and 
of great stature. The skull in each 
case is well developed, but not of great 
length. The nose is long and the jaw 
exaggeratedly high. 

BOY BITES TONGUE OFF 

M aster Vincent olds, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Olds of 
Wyanet, met with a very painful acci¬ 
dent recently, when hit by an automo¬ 
bile. He was playing with another boy 
when he ran in front of an automobile 
on the hard road, which runs through 
the main section of Wyanet. His jaws 
set in such a manner that he practically 
bit his tongue off. He was rushed to 
the Perry Memorial hospital at Prince¬ 
ton, where surgeons found it necessary 
to take twenty stitches to close the 
wound and replace the tongue. 


BEAN BLOWER FATAL TO CHILD 
OF SIX 

J OHN T. HUME, JR., six, died in the 
Garfield Park hospital, Chicago, 
from a wound caused by a bean blower. 
Johnnie was playing with his “pal,” 
Buddy Fray, near his home. They 
were blowing beans at each other when 
Johnnie stumbled and fell, driving the 
bean blower into his head through the 
roof of his mouth. The lad died shortly 
after his father had carried him to the 
hospital. 
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I’VE often remarked in this 
department that writers are 
lot; and the heap of 
desk this mom- 




> say s 


again. Here we have further proof that 
the person who is devoid of even the 
faintest gleam of literary talent is us¬ 
ually obsessed with the notion that he 
should be placed among the world’s 
immortals, while the man who really 
possesses the divine fire, whose innate 
gift is indisputable, often wonders if he 
can write at all. 

Consider, for instance, this alleged 
manuscript from a gentleman who lives 
somewhere west of the Mississippi. It is 
written with a soft lead pencil on both 
sides of assorted sheets of paper, which 
apparently have been used to clean the 
cook stove; and the man doesn’t live who 
can make any sense of it In a word, it’s 

And now consider the note that ac¬ 
companies it. This note crisply informs 
us that the "story” is for sale for $1,800 
cash, payable by “return mail,” that it 
must immediately be copyrighted in the 


We don’t know whether this self- 
styled “author” is kidding us or not; 
but we rather think he isn’t. We in¬ 
cline to the belief that he belongs in 
that crowd of odd misfits, mentioned 

Then, by way of contrast—and as ad¬ 
ditional evidence for our argument- 
glance at this letter from Seabury Quinn. 
You who have read him in WEIRD 


TALES know how Quinn can write. 
He’s a “bom writer” if one ever lived.' 
And we’ve dozens of letters from de¬ 
lighted readers, enthusiastically singing 
his praise. We heartily subscribe to 
these glowing encomiums. And yet 
Quinn himself sometimes wonders if his 
fiction is worth our while! 

“As long as you and your readers 
want ’em,” he says in this note to us, “I 
can send you these stories, and I’ll see 
to it that the criticisms (deserved, I 
admit) of the rejected stories can’t be 
brought against my future contribu¬ 
tions. . . . When you get a chance let 
me know how these stories strike you, and 
when you want more. I’m all set to 
give you as many more as you may re¬ 
quire, but, being naturally a lazy son-of- 
a-gun, I don’t want to spoil a lot of good 
white paper unless I know you like to see 
the manuscripts.” 

You may be sure that we’ve written 
Quinn that we’d like to see all the man¬ 
uscripts he writes; and, judging by what 
we hear from our readers, his admirers 
will never tire of him. 

N OW let us see what our readers are 
saying about us this morning. Here’s 
a choice bit from Walter Thomas Lee, 
Jr., of Denver: 

“Dear Mr. Baird: This letter serves 
a manifest double purpose: it provides 
needed exercise for a restless type- 
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a for¬ 
tuitous spillway for a dam of long-pent 
up—three or four moons—enthusiasm in 
regard to the ultimate magazine: 
WEIRD TALES. Yet, even so, the de¬ 
plorable inadequacy of our revered 
English is never quite so obvious as in 
an instance of this sort. Only the pithy 
superlatives in the language of some 
super-civilized, Wells-conceived planet 
could interpret my feeling (I do not 
hyperbolize) toward your infinitely 
soul-satisfying departure from mechan¬ 
ical, plotless literature. 

"Especially delectable was the recent 
Austin Hall masterpiece: ‘The People of 
the Comet.’ I frankly admit that his 
type of story has a greater appeal to 
me than your others; they are so de¬ 
lightfully improbable. . . . and con¬ 
vincing! I should like to predict that 
Hall’s intriguing theory of ions and co¬ 


hesion ultimately will be examined. . . . 
but I digress. . . . 

"I was particularly interested in 
‘The Dead Man’s Tale’ (though I do 
not inordinately admire spiritualism) 
because I am so fortunate as to reside in 
the same city with its author, Willard 
E. Hawkins. ‘The Moon Terror’ was 
excellent, as was ‘Penelope, ’ though the 
latter—as Mr. Lovecraft says—is not 
highly astronomical. 

“But no previous issue can possibly 
compare with your latest, that of Octo- 
her. I must confess to a certain radical 
hirsute elevation on reading ‘The Hairy 
Monster.’ That ten gallons of blood. . ! 
‘Devil Manor’ was pleasingly original 
and strikingly bizarre. And, by the 
wayside, Farnsworth Wright is some¬ 
what of a humorist: he is quite enjoy¬ 
able. I thought no one could ever ap¬ 
proach Lemon’s ‘Autobiography of a 
Blue Ghost’ in the field of weird humor, 
but ‘An Adventure in the Fourth Di¬ 
mension’—though not surpassing it— 
equals it in potential mirth. H. P. Love- 
craft manipulates an inimitable pen: he 
is extraordinary, as is ‘Dagon.’ 

“Herein, I have tried to give you an 
idea of my opinion of WEIRD TALES; 
but, as should be evident, I have read 
so selfishly of the best stories, my opin¬ 
ion, necessarily is based on those stories. 
Yet all in all, there is no magazine in 
print which parallels it, in policy or 
quality. And in view of the fact that I 
(hasten the day 1) am an incipient weird 
tale writer, it is not unusual that I 
should enjoy your admirably bloodful. 


H. P. Lovecraft’s uncanny stories are 
making a decided hit, it seems. We cou- 
inue to get letters praising “Dagon.” 






i his “Picture i: 


n will 


ich better 

„ work. Clement Wood of Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson says that ‘i ‘Dagon’was 
sustained and excellent to the end,” 
while P. J. Campbell of Ridgefarm, Il¬ 
linois, declares the same story “is a little 
masterpiece of its kind.” And others 

reading them, we feel impelled to show 
you this letter from the author: 

“My Dear Baird: I was exceedingly 
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: pleased with the appearance of ‘Dagon,’ 
which seems virtually free from mis¬ 
prints, and which has a particularly 
excellent illustration. Ton can’t, im- 
! agine how relieved I was to see that 
| drawing, for there is always such 
danger of a hasty sketch which either 
literally or subtly belies the text, or 
perhaps cheapens the whole thing by 
-poor style or technique. The 'Dagon' 
illustration delighted me; for not only 
is it very good, but it carries out the 
conception of the story as though pro¬ 
jected out of my own imagination. 
Thanks, too, for the favorable send-off 
in ‘The Eyrie.’ I hope, though; that 
Messrs. Starrett and Sterling won't 
start gunning for me because of the al¬ 
lusions I made in those letters! It so 
happens that I have a particular respect 
for both of these gentlemen in their re¬ 
spective provinces! Starrett is practic¬ 
ally the American introducer of my 
; revered idol Machen, whilst Sterling up¬ 
holds almost single-handed the sane 
tradition in American poetry. 

“Assuming.that your readers don't 
hand me a ‘razz’ which discourages 
future contributions, I am sending 
along a third story to follow ‘The P. in 
the H.’ This is one of those you had 
before in single-spaced form, now neat- 
j ly re-typed, by a gifted young man 
whose acquaintance I have lately made, 
and who tells me he has had consider¬ 
able correspondence with you. 

“I haven’t fully read the October 
WEIRD TALES, but I think it is going 
to prove a very attractive issue, judging 
from ‘The Phantom Farmhouse,’ by 
Seabury Quinn, ifhich I liked exceed¬ 
ingly. There is a maturity to this tale 
which seems annoyingly absent from 
much popular magazine fiction. I like 
the idea of reprinting old weird classics 
—it is Burprising to discover how many 
persons have failed to read certain 
noted standbys. I have many such 
lacunae—for example, I have never 
read F. Marion Crawford’s ‘Upper 
Berth, ’ which you are about to use, 
much to my gratification. 

“Every once in a while I discover 
some weird masterpiece by an author 
either wholly unknown or unknown in 
America, which I wish could be popular¬ 
ized. Just now I am enthusiastic about 
a tale called ‘The Bouse of Sounds,’ by 
M. P. Shiel, which occurs in a book of 
short stories named after the first one, 
‘The Pale Ape,’ and published by T. 
Werner Laurie, Clifford's Inn, London. 
This is the most haunting thing I have 

menace trickling down the centuries on 




a sub-Arctic island off the coast of Nor¬ 
way, where, amidst the sweep of dae¬ 
mon winds and the ceaseless din of hell- 


ish waves and cataracts, a vengeful 
dead man built a brazen tower of terror. 
It is vaguely like—yet infinitely unlike 
—'The Fall of the House of Usher.’ I 
wish there were a way of getting re¬ 
publication rights from the publisher— 
for it would surely be a sensation in 
WEIRD TALES.” 


VXT'E like to read letters that mix 
^ * criticism with flattery—thus: 


“Dear Mr. Baird: Just a few lines to 
let you know I am delighted with 
WEIRD TALES. I have read every 
number except the July-August issue. 
Find enclosed two-bits for which please 
send me that number at once. Please 
keep W. T. weird, cutting out all com¬ 
monplace fiction, and do not reprint a 


lot of old stuff which is already old 
stuff to your readers. Put W. T. baok to 
its original size; it is too bulky and 
unhandy in' its present shape. Please 
cut out so-called weird tales by A. Bud. 
They were never intended for WEIRD 
TALES. There should be a certain 
time each month for W. T. to appear 
on the news stands. ‘Dagon’ by Love- 
craft was good. Clive us some more of 
his stuff. Put the index back in front 
where it belongs. I have been a W. T. 
booster from the start, having induced 
several friends to read your hair-raising 
magazine.—Fred T. Norris, 412 East 
Thirteenth Street, Huntington, West 


“Dear Mr. Baird: I have followed 
WEIRD TALES with interest from the 


beginning. It has broken ground in a 
new field, so far as our periodicals are 
concerned, and one in which I personal¬ 
ly have always taken an extreme in¬ 
terest. The unwise conservatism of our 
magazine editors in scornfully rejecting 
tales of horror, no matter how artistic¬ 
ally presented, is being demonstrated by 
the success of your venture, which will 
I trust, increase in magnitude. 

“My voice is given for a continua¬ 
tion of the reprinted tales, which have 
formed so important a phase, of Eng¬ 
lish and American fiction. ‘The House 


and the Brain, ’ ‘ The Turn of the Screw, ’ 
and other olassics, should not be forgot¬ 
ten by the readers of the present day. 
I am inclined to believe that a series 
of articles on the weird fiction of the 
past, taking up and digesting the not¬ 
able novels of this type, from ‘The 
Monk’ to ‘Dracula’ (this last being in 
my opinion the best novel of the kind 
yet written) would be of no small in¬ 
terest. My studies have led me rather 
far into this field. 

“Please accept my congratulations on 
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the publication of ‘Dagon. ’ I am among 
the friends of Mr. Lovecraft, who have 
recognized hie extraordinary talents in 
the olaes of literary work, and I think 
I was the first to urge him to submit 
some of it to you. Having read a num¬ 
ber of his manuscripts, I know the treat 
in store for your readers. His stories 
have a stamp of their own, utterly be¬ 
yond the compass of the ordinary writer 
of horror tales. Some of them, I think, 
will prove to have a permanent place 
in the best remembered production of 
our American literature. 

“Hot to deal out undiscriminating 
laudation, I find some weak spots in the 
stories of certain of your writers. They 
are obviously dealing with an un¬ 
familiar medium, and must be expected 
to slip now and then. This is the more 
reason for perseverance on your part, 
since it is only a question of time when 
a school of writers will be developed, 
who will be thorough mastens of the 
technique of this interesting branch of 
fiction. The detective story has under¬ 
gone an evolution from the extreme cru¬ 
dities of early dabblers to the admirable 
crime mystery tales of today; and the 
horror tales may be expected, under 
your able guidance, to do the same. 

“Taking only the October issue, ‘The 
People of the Comet’ is on the whole 
so extremely fine a piece of work that 
the puerility of the thumb motif is es- 
pecially annoying. It is the one blemish, 
but a very serious one. The author of 
‘The Phantom Farmhouse’ has his 
superstitions mixed, and has fused or 
oonfused the werewolf and the vampire 
themes. At the same time, the story is 
particularly well conceived and written. 
In ‘The Amazing Adventure of Joe 
Scranton, ’ two aviators are represented 
as holding converse while in the air. 
This is an absolute impossibility, since 
the noise of the motor utterly forbids 
it. ‘The Hairy Monster’ would be effec¬ 
tive, were it not the exact parallel of a 
story in a former issue, save for the un¬ 
convincing and illogical grotesquerie.of 
the suicide of the spider. In the former 

developed into the proportions of a 
dragon, and fed on raw meat; while 
this one is a spider, fed on blood; but 
the theme is identical. ‘An Adventure in 
the Fourth Dimension’ is rather trivial. 

“On the other hand, the issue has 
some extremely excellent contents. In 
addition to ‘Dagon,’ there is that ad¬ 
mirable story, ‘Devil Manor,' which 
could not well be improved, and i3 one 
of the best things you have yet given 
us. ‘The Case of the Oolden Lily’ is 
more of the detective than the weird 
order, but is perfect of its kind. ‘Orey 
Sleep,’ ‘After the Storm’ and ‘The Inn 
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of Dread’ all reach high water mark in 
their respective lines. And the many 
times told account of the ghastly crimes 
of Gilles de Laval has never received 
a more effective dramatic presentation 
than given it by Seabury Quinn. It is 
with real pleasure that I am doing all 
in my power to promote the circulation, 
of your magazine.—James F. Morton, 
Jr., 211 West 138th Street, New York 
City.” 

T'vTVING deeper into our mail, we 
■Lc come up with an interesting assort- 

a good place to print them: 

1 ‘ Dear Editor: I found your twd mag¬ 
azines the second month, and have 
bought all I could find since. I am not 
going to offer any criticism, but will say 
that if you printed twenty magazines 
of the kind each month, instead of two, 
I should buy them all and wish for more. 
Is it necessary to say more?” [No; 
quite unnecessary.—Ed.[ “I am com¬ 
pelled to spend a quiet life, so that read¬ 
ing and writing are my ohief pleasures. 
Your magazines have given me thrills 
that I have not had since childhood. I 
like your Eyrie. It provides a personal 
touch between the writers and readers 
and yourself. I read it first, and, like 
a highball before dinner, it whets my 
appetite for the good things to oome.— 
R. B. D., 11B South River Drive, Miami, 
Fla.” 

“Dear Sir: I have read two issues of 
WEIRD TALES and the latest one of 
DETECTIVE TALES. As a whole, I 
think they’re good—though the former, 
I believe, will prove to be more popular. 
The large-size appearance is more at¬ 
tractive, I think, than the small size. 
Easier to read and handle.—Joseph 


"Dear Sir: Permit me to compliment 
you on the wonderful magazine you are 
editing. In my days I have read many 
mystery stories, but I must confess that 
the tales contained in your book are 
not only unique, but also very interest¬ 
ing and enjoyable. I am only one of 
the many thousands who look forward 
to reading WEIRD TALES every 
month.—D. E. N., Milwaukee.” 

“Dear Mr. Baird: You have a won¬ 
derful magazine in WEIRD TALES, 
and I can but wish you every success 
in your unusual venture. I enjoy all 
the stories, and I know the difficulty 
that confronts yon in obtaining your 
material, for writers must break away 
from the conventional school if they 
are to submit stories that answer your 


requirements.—T. R. H., Frazier Moun¬ 
tain Camp, Cal.” 

“Dear Sir: You will, perhaps, recall 
that I have written you before. Before 
making a suggestion I wish to say that 
I enjoy WEIRD TALES more than ever 
and have induced a number of my 
friends to become newsstand subsorib- 
era. I especially read with pleasure the 
scientific sort of tale. "The Grey Death’ 
was one, and ‘The People of the Comet’ 
was superb. Now allow me to make a 
suggestion: If weird tales, why not 
weird poetry? Surely there must be 
some excellent poems of the creepy sort. 
—Edward Schultz, 33S Delaware Ave¬ 
nue, Buffalo.” 

There are. And, acting on Mr. 
Schultz’s suggestion, we’ve begun us- 
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ing poetry in WEIRD TALES. We 
shall continue to use it—as long as we 
can find poetry that is sufficiently 


VyE have a letter here from G. Pey- 

* ' ton Wertenbaker of Wilmington, 
Delaware, that is typical of dozens we 
have received. Until the advent of 
WEIRD TALES, those who liked 
strange and uncanny fiction could find 
what they wanted only among the 
classics; but now WEIRD TALES is 
getting well established—and the 
classics can go on gathering dust- 

Here is Mr. Wertenbaker’s letter: 

“My dear Sir’: Ever since I can re¬ 
member I have reveled in fantastic and 
horrible stories. Not the cheap things 
that are sold usually as ‘mystery’ or 
’detective' stories, but the real tales 
that seem to grip your heart in a clutch 
of cold terror, the kind of tale that 
seems to leave you tottering on the 
brink of sanity. Possibly this is ab¬ 
normal in me: I do not know. -But I 
have always read these tales, by Poe, dc 
Maupassant, Arthur Machen, Wells, 
Algernon Blackwood, and all the rest. 

"Until very 'recently I had never 
found a magazine that published such 
tales; and then, thank God, I discovered 
WEIRD TALES. Hereafter it will 
supply the one need in my literary 
make-up. 

“I want to call your attention to a 
rather curious coincidence. In the 
September issue of WEIRD TALES be¬ 
gins a romance by Austin Hall, entitled, 
‘The People of the Comet.’ I am a very 
eager student of astronomy, so I natur¬ 
ally read his story first of all. You may 
imagine my surprise when I discovered 
that the idea that plays the most im¬ 
portant part in it is one which I myself 
developed somewhat differently in a 
story about a month earlier. If yon will 
commit Science and Invention, August, 
1923, you will see my own tale "The 
Man From The Atom.’ Mr. Hall may 
possibly be interested in comparing it 
with his romance. ’ ’ 

Equally interesting is the following 
communication from Rev. Henry S. 
Whitehead, M. A., of Trinity Church 
House, Bridgeport, Conn., himself a 
writer of note: 


“Dear Sir: You may be familiar with 
my work which has been published in 
numerous magazines here and in Eng¬ 
land since 1906. . . . It is very interest¬ 
ing to me to have seen WEIRD TALES 
for the first time today. I have long 


contended that such a magazine would 
go well, and I think I can see some¬ 
thing of your internal problems—the 
necessary balance between the kind of 
work Arthur Machen and Montague 
James are turning out in this field in 
England and that which will not be 
caviare to the newsstand. ... I con¬ 
gratulate you on your courage in going 
ahead with WEIRD TALES. It should, 
when well established, fill a real need, 
and no one has, apparently, dared to 
risk this type of publication.” 

A NUMBER of those who read “The 
■‘A Amazing Adventure of Joe Scran¬ 
ton” have asked us if “astralizatiou 
is anything more than fiction,” and 
since we weren’t sure about this we sub¬ 
mitted the question to Effie W. Fifield. 
who wrote the story. And here is her 


“Dear Mr. Baird: I would say that 
advanced occultists have long claimed 
that astralization was possible. But it 
is also dangerous. Not long ago I was 
told of a man who ruptured a blood¬ 
vessel in the brain while trying to 
astralize himself. One must be prepar¬ 
ed by special training before attempt¬ 
ing it. I would not give information 
that would lead anyone to experiment. 
One should receive instruction from a 
master—and such instruction is usually 
offered when one is ready to receive. 

“As a beginning, I think your cor¬ 
respondents would be interested in 

M. D. One is entitled ‘Magic, White and 
Black,’ and the other is ‘The Life of _ 
Paracelsus.’ These books were published 
in London, by Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. Their address used to be 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross 


. We earnestly hope that none of these 
astral form. THE EDITOR. 


COMMITS SUICIDE AT FUNERAL 
T OHN H. PLEASANTS, 40, walked 
J into the chapel of an undertaking 
establishment in Los Angeles, while a 
service was being conducted and 
asked: 

“Is this a funeral?” 

“Yes,” some one replied. 

Pleasants then drew a pistol and shot 
himself in the head, dying an hour later. 
In his pocket was found a letter ad¬ 
dressed, “Dear God and family,” in 
which he said he could no longer en¬ 
dure ill health. 
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Storiette SNAKE 

By GALEN C. COLIN 


I T WAS Saturday afternoon, and the 
men of Mooreland County were 
gathered, as was their custom, on the 
porch of the postofficc at Clayton 
Springs. They were-watching a man, 
who was a strauger to most of them, 
making his way toward them down the 
trail from the hills. 

“It’s Ben Tibbits,” said Jem Bates. 
“He’s the feller that came oyer the di¬ 
vide a month or two ago and built a 
cabin about ten miles up the trail. Don’t 
know much about him, but what I do 
know is too much. He beats his wife.” 
With that, he spat disgustedly on the 
porch floor. 

As Ben Tibbits came nearer, a playful 
puppy, one of the pack that always fol¬ 
lowed Jean Barton, ran to meet him. 
With an oath, he gave the puppy a brutal 
kick that sent it sprawling ten feet 

and rushing at the stranger. 

Instead of defending himself, Tibbits 
groveled at Jean’s feet. He fairly- 
writhed in fright; every movement, 
every expression, showed terror beyond 
control. With disgust Jean spurned him 
with his foot and walked back to the 
group of interested watchers. 

“The cowardly Snake,” was his only 
comment. 

And “Snake” was his name from that 
time on to the men of these Western 
Mountains. Swart and low-browed he 
was, with long and gorilla-like arms. His 

furtive. All the cunning and lack of 
conscience of a swamp moccasm were 
shown in his shifty glance. Trapping 
was ostensibly his occupation—rumor 
had it otherwise. Hundreds of Chinese 
were smuggled across the border. Much 
of this smuggling was attributed to 
Snake and the immigration officers were 
constantly watching him. He was never 
caught red-handed for he was too sly and 
patient; he made no move until he was 
absolutely safe. 

A fiery temper had Snake. Physical 
cowardice—abject terror at thought of 
physical injury—made him hold his tem¬ 
per well in hand toward men. The in¬ 
cident at his first visit to Clayton 
Springs was his only display. Toward 
his wife he gave it full sway. Never was 
her face and body free from the marks 
of his beatings; and his blows and in¬ 
sults had left her spiritless. 

Dorothy Tibbits was frail and flaxen 


haired—always tired-looking. Still, after 
six years as the wife of Snake she 
showed more than a hint of her former 
beauty—loveliness thatmade her the belle 
of the home village in old York State, 
before she came West to be the wife of 
Snake. With the unaccountable heart of 
a woman, she loved Snake and endured 
his lashings of both tongue and fist. 

Owning the idolatry of every man in 
Mooreland county, none dared say a 
word against Snake in her presence. 

selves. Jem Bates voiced the opinion 
of all. 

“That damned Snake!” he burst out 
one day. “If he ever accidentally nips 
his thumb when he takes a chaw of eatiu’ 
tobacco, all the booze in the state won’t 
cure his pizen. He’ll swell up and bust 
like a mosquito.” 

These neighbors, had they ever learned 
the details of Snake’s demise, would have 
been the first to sense the poetic justice 
of it. 

When building his trap-line cabin iu u 
secluded ravine up the mountaiu-side. 
Snake built with time serpentine cun¬ 
ning. He labored alone. No one had 
seen him at work. No one knew that be¬ 
neath the rough slab floor was a cellar 
some eight feet square and five feet deep. 
It was reached by a trap door, cleverly 
concealed beneath the bunk. The only 
light came through a narrow crack be¬ 
tween the cabin wall and the ground. 

“Some day,” mused Snake as he dug, 
“I’ll get sore and kill that whimperin’ 
female. Then I’ll need this hideout” 

He glanced at a six-foot length of one- 
inch rape, coiled in a corner. 

It was a drizzly, damp spring night 
when Snake realized tliat his foresight 
would prove of immediate worth. His 
wife had been more than usually docile. 
She endured his curses without remon¬ 
strance. This inflamed Snake’s twisted 
brain. With maniacal fury he seized her 
about the throat and wrung her neck as 
the cook wrings the neck of a chicken. He 
carelessly flung her body into a corner. 

Then, as realization of what he had 
done dawned, he made a pack of all the 
eatables in the house. Slinging it to his 
back, he started for his retreat. He did 
not know that the slamming door had 
overturned the lamp and fired the house. 

The wind howled dismally through 
the trees. Wet branches, like dead 
hands, slapped Snake in the face. At 
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